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In  the  past  four  years,  Canco  has  printed 
V  7,000,000  promotional  pieces  on  canned  foods. 

These  sales  helps  for  you  have  been  sent  only 
on  request  to  those  key  people  who  influence 
the  buying  habits  of  the  nation.  Grocers,  doctors,  dentists,  home 
economists,  nurses,  public  health  officials,  teachers  and  a  host  of 
others  have  read  and  spread  the /nets  contained  in  this  literature.  We 
believe  it  can  be  said  justly  that  these  7,000,000  sales  helps  have  been 
a  factor  in  raising  the  average  consumption  of  canned  foods  to  a  new 
high.  Canco’s  program  for  1940  is  more  ambitious  than  ever! 
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The  Hamachek  Tandem  Unit  for  threshing  Henderson 
Bush  Lima  Beans  was  first  developed  in  1926,  but  since  then 
many  improvements  have  been  made.  Canners  who  have 
made  comparisons  with  single  viners,  or  units  consisting  of  two 
regular  length  viners,  have  purchased  over  250  of  these  units 
and  found  savings  so  large  that  they  consider  them  a  necessity. 

The  use  of  the  Hamachek  Tandem  Unit  effects  the  follow¬ 
ing  savings  over  the  use  of  single  viners; 

1.  Very  materially  reduces  the  cost  of  picking  lima  beans 
for  color  and  maturity.  If  lima  beans  are  harvested  when 
they  reach  a  state  of  maturity  of  80  to  95  percent  “greens,"  a 
saving  of  six  to  eight  cents  per  dozen  on  No.  2  cans  is  effected. 

2.  Threshes  the  beans  more  thoroughly  out  of  the  pods, 
bsca’js2  o  the  additional  beating  capacity. 

3.  Materially  increases  the  percentage  of  small  tender 
beans,  as  more  of  them  are  secured. 

4.  Breakage  or  damage  is  reduced,  as  the  viners  can  be 
operated  at  lower  speeds,  thus  assuring  less  waste  and  clearer 
liquor  in  the  can. 

5.  The  short  viner  adds  fully  25  percent  to  the  capacity  of 
only  a  regular  viner. 


IFrite  fur  Descriptive  Circular. 


AM ACHE 


Specialists 


12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 

★ 

Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 

★ 

One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 

★ 

Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 

★ 

No  mashing  of  product. 

★ 

Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed. 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


FMC  DOUBLE 
HUSKER  ^ 

A  new  machine  and  new 
liuskinc  principle.  Tops  in 
percentaRC  of  perfect  huskina 
—  practicaiiy  100%.  Handies 
even  the  smaiiest,  tenderest 
ears  perfectiy.  Low  upkeep 
cost.  Capacity  —  2  tons  per 


By  taking  their  plants  direct 
to  the  farms,  the  American 
Canners  have  made  possible 
the  mass  production  of  pure 
foods.  They  have  enabled 
the  farmer  to  obtain  profits 
from  land  that  was  once  a 
liability.  And  by  selecting 
localities  where  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  are  most  suitable,  they 
have  improved  the  quality 
of  our  foods.  The  consumer 
benefits,  as  well  as  the  farm¬ 
er,  for  he  obtains  top  quality 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  and 
out  of  season  at  prices  that 
keep  his  living  costs  at  a 
minimum. 


The  only  machine 
suitable  for  Itoth 
whole  Rrain  an<l 
cream  style  pack- 
ina.  Improves 
quality  and  in¬ 
creases  yield  10% 
to  25%.  Will 
handle  up  to  125 
ears  p<'r  minute. 


CORN  SILKER 

Silks  and  cleans  cream  style  or 
whole  grain  com.  Capacity 
enough  for  a  modem  fast  line. 
Silking  wires  are  self-cleaning. 
All  screens  quickly  removable. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 

Handles  the  ears  without 

damage.  Washes  diit 

away  with  powerful  ^ 

sprays.  Serves  also  as  a 

rehusker  and  silker.  Ca- 

pacity  (1  to  3  lines) 

50,000  to  150.000  No.  2 
cans  per  day. 


The  modern  high  speed 
equipment  built  by  Food 
Machinery  Corporation  has 
done  its  part,  also,  in  ena¬ 
bling  canners  to  preserve  all 
the  freshness  and  goodness 
of  their  products  sealed  in 
cans. 


M.  &  S. 
HI-SPEED 
FILLER 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 


Handles  any  liquid  or  semi¬ 
liquid  product.  Continuous  and 
automatic.  No  spilling  or  slop¬ 
ing.  Product  will  flow  only 
when  can  is  in  proper  position. 


Our  224-page  catalog  filled 
with  illustrations  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  machinery  for 
every  class  of  canning  is 
sent  free.  Mail  the  coupon 
or  write  for  it  today. 


COB  CORN 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CORN  CANNERS  TRIMMER 

Rehuskers  .  .  Com  Trimmers  ..  High  Pressure  Washers  Trims  all  ears  i 

.  .  Brushers  .  .  Inspection  Conveyors  .  .  Bianchers  .  .  length.  Cuts  both  ei 

Knife  Grinders  .  .  Spiral  Conveyors  .  .  Whole  Grain 

Washers  .  .  Mixers  .  .  Resilkers  .  .  Cooker  Fillers  .  .  minute  with  4  or 

Elevators  .  .  Cob  Crushers,  etc.,  etc.  fecdem. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

(SPRAGUE-SELLS  DIVISION) . HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


A-500.T 


i  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
J  (Sprague-Sells  DivisionIHOOPESTON.  ILL. 

I  Please  send 

j  □  Full  details  of _  . 

■  □  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Name. 
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EDITORIALS 


Typographical  vulnerability  —  That 

may  catch  the  attention  of  those  who  really  feel 
aggrieved  when  errors  are  permitted  to  get  into 
our  pages.  We  are  in  hopes  that  the  following  incident 
may  illustrate,  that  even  with  the  most  perfectly 
appointed  and  elaborate  set  up  of  the  printing  art, 
such  things  can  happen. 

In  last  week’s  issue,  March  11th,  page  8,  we  repro¬ 
duced  the  Standards  for  40  Canned  Vegetables,  and 
with  it  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  tabular  form  as 
given  in  Federal  Register  of  February  27,  1940.  This 
Register  emanates  from  the  great  Government  Printing 
Office  than  which  there  is  nothing  better  in  all  the 
world  of  printing  in  equipment  and  man-power.  Yet 
there  was:  (a)  a  curious  error — curious  in  that  it 
pronounced  its  own  doom — allowed  to  go  through ;  and 
(b)  an  omission  that  was  somewhat  obvious.  Their 
compositors,  their  proof  readers,  and  their  final  release 
authorities  permitted  these  errors  to  get  through ;  and 
so  did  we.  Federal  Register  corrected  the  errors  in 
its  issue  of  March  7th. 

Corn  Canners!  If  you  have  filed  away  for  future 
reference  that  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  of  March 
11th,  or  your  issue  of  Federal  Register,  please  note 
and  correct: 

“Golden  sweet  corn  (error:  seed  cut  from  ears  of 
field  corn) .  Correction :  “Seed  cut  from  ears  of  yellow 
sweet  corn,”  etc.,  balance  correct. 

And  then  add  another  line  to  Field  corn :  “Seed  cut 
rom  ears  of  field  corn”;  and  then  in  the  last  or  third 
'  jlumn :  “Whole  grain  or  Whole  kernel.”  This  added 
I  ne  comes  just  ahead  of  “Dandelion  greens.” 

GAMBLE  FOR  DOLLARS  (Profits)  not  just  to  pile 
More  cases  in  your  warehouse,  and  by  that  act  depress 
f‘ie  market  prices  on  your  entire  packs!  Right  now, 
!  )ts  of  you  canners  are  busy  making  growing  contracts, 
‘  igning  up  acreage,  for  the  ’40  packs,  and  rumor  (we 
r.iight  say  Confucius)  says  that  acreages  are  being 
j  icreased,  at  least  over  the  1939  acreages.  That  rumor 
M  being  used  today  as  a  club  to  beat  down  the  prices 


on  spot  goods:  the  increased  acreages  and  packs  of 
1940.  For  even  though  there  is  not  yet  a  seed  in  the 
ground,  the  buyers  can  always  see  mammoth  crops 
and  mammoth  packs  in  proportion,  this  early  in  the 
year. 

But  our  fight  cannot  be  with  the  buyers,  they  know 
how  to  buy  and  how  to  bluff,  and  even  if  all  the  bluffs 
do  not  work,  some  do,  and  that  makes  the  effort  worth 
while.  Our  job  is  to  warn  the  canners:  (a)  not  to 
drop  your  prices  now  on  spot  goods  because  of  an  effect 
that  may  or  may  not  happen  six  or  nine  months  from 
now,  and  (b)  to  give  a  whole  lot  of  serious  thought  to 
this  job  of  contracting  acreage.  Go  carefully  over 
your  sales  to  regular  customers ;  note  over  the  past  two 
or  three  years  whether  or  not  these  orders  have  been 
individually  increasing  or  growing  smaller,  and  take 
the  resultant  figure  as  a  basis  of  operations,  always 
keeping  in  mind  that  you  had  better  make  a  profit  on 
a  smaller  pack  than  a  loss  on  a  larger  one.  You  will 
be  playing  a  game  of  solitaire,  so  don’t  cheat  yourself. 
Be  rational  and  reasonable. 

In  a  recent  issue  we  advised  you  to  contract, 
wherever  possible,  on  a  ton  basis,  rather  than  on  the 
yield  per  acre.  That  is  make  your  contract  for  a  given 
number  of  tons  of  a  designated  grade  of  produce,  at 
a  stipulated  price.  There  seems  no  other  way  by  which 
you  can  gauge  your  pack  or  output  intelligently.  If 
you  contract  to  take  the  yields  from  a  given  number  of 
acres,  you  never  know  what  ‘'you  are  going  tb  get, 
neither  in  quantity  nor  quality ;  and  mighty  few  of  you 
have  ever  shown  the  intestinal  fortitude  either  to 
refuse  the  rag-tag  end^  of  a  big  crop,  the  gleanings  and 
the  scrapings  of  the  fields,  *6r  to  run  into  the  silo  the 
part  of  the  crop  which  got  too  ripe,  or  otherwise  deteri¬ 
orated  because  you  could  not  keep  up  with  receipts. 
You  knew  full  well  that  if  you  canijed  what  you  had 
bought  that  you  would  have  ji  lot  of  off-grade,  stuff,  and 

►  *  •  r  ’  M.,  .  /• .  4 .  ;  ■  ,  I  ,  .  .  • 

that  if  you  were  not  extremely  careful  much  of  that 
could  b^ome  mixed  in  with  the  better,  grades,  and  your 
whole"  pack  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  low 
grade  in  price.  And  even  if  this  mixing  did  not  happen 
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that  you  had  increased  the  pack  so  much  that  prices 
were  brought  down  lower.  You  have  always  “hoped” 
that  all  other  canners  would  be  caught  short ;  that  the 
pack  would  be  so  light  that  you  could  sell  this  stuff  and 
make  a  profit.  Though  that  has  never  happened,  you 
seem  always  ready  and  willing  to  gamble  that  this 
year  it  will  happen. 

Gamble  for  dollars,  which  means  profits,  and  avoid 
the  over-pack,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  for  it  is 
in  them  that  all  the  misery  is  found — not  just  for  those 
grades,  but  it  is  reflected  in  the  prices  and  the  market 
for  your  better  grades,  for  your  whole  pack.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  run  into  the  silo — if  you  have  accepted  them 
on  the  platform — ^the  peas  or  the  corn  that  have  become 
hard,  or  the  tomatoes  that  have  become  over-ripe  and 
are  weeping  all  over  the  place,  or  any  of  the  products 
you  handle,  fish,  fruits  or  vegetables.  Such  surpluses 
are  filled  with  dynamite  for  your  whole  business,  and 
you  would  make  a  hundred  dollars  for  every  cent  you 
think  you  would  lose  by  throwing  them  away,  by  not 
canning  them.  Buy  on  Government  grades,  as  most 
canners  are  now  doing ;  and  now  is  the  time,  when  you 
are  making  contracts,  to  make  the  growers  understand 
that  you  will  not  take  any  but  prime  deliveries.  The 
growers  like  this  graded  buying,  for  it  gives  them  more 
money,  but  it  also  gives  you  more  cans  per  ton,  and  of 
better  quality,  at  a  saving  in  cost  of  preparation. 

No  one  knows  what  the  coming  season  holds  for 
crops  or  yields,  but  don’t  gamble  that  both  will  be 
crippled  (for  everybody  else)  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  work 
out  that  way  now-a-days  under  the  improved  seed  and 
fertilizing  conditions.  Buy  tons,  so  spaced  as  to  per¬ 
mit  your  plant  to  handle  the  crops  conveniently  and  as 
they  should  be  handled,  and  you  will  get  quality  and 
a  profit. 

'*  *  * 

Speaking  about  Russia ;  “Because  soldiers  in  the  field 
live  on  preserved  food  supplies  in  a  large  part,  it  is 
significant  that  the  canning  industry  is  working  over¬ 
time  in  an  attempt  to  produce  700,000,000  cans.  (As 
a  comparison,  American  manufacturers  produced  16,- 
215,500,000  cans  in  1937.)”  (Business  Week.)  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  England,  and  doubtless  all  other 
worth-while  nations,  are  engaged  on  the  same  drive. 
How  long  are  our  machinery  and  supply  men  going  to 
keep  hidden  in  their  shells  ? 

*  *  41 

Another  quotation:  “When  it  comes  to  supplying 
food  value,  the  tomato  almost  spans  the  vitamin  alpha¬ 
bet,  nutritionists  say.” 

And  canned  tomatoes  is  the  best  form  of  this  great 
food  product! 


CANNED  TOMATO  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— is  up 
and  going.  It  has  taken  offices  in  the  Harris  Trust 
Building,  Chicago,  with  Mr.  G.  A.  Turmail  in  charge, 
as  Executive  Secretary-Treasurer.  And  he  invites 
every  tomato  canner  to  use  this  as  headquarters;  to 
send  his  application  for  membership  and  remittances 
there.  A  full  set  of  officers,  with  Directors  in  leading 
tomato  canning  States,  has  been  appointed.  So  far 
these  cover  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and 
Wisconsin,  and  daily  new  ones  are  coming  in. 

In  a  recent  broadcast  the  Tomato  Association  said: 

2,  Objectives — Immediate. 

Sales  Reporting — substituting  facts  regarding  prices  and 
market  conditions  for  present  wild  rumors. 

“In  a  disorganized  market  like  the  present  canned  tomato 
market  among  the  most  vicious,  destructive  influences  at 
play  are  the  wild  unfounded  rumors  which  become  current 
and  grow  with  the  telling.  These  rumors  not  only  falsely 
represent  prices  as  being  lower  than  they  actually  are,  but 
also  run  the  whole  range  of  concessions  that  one  might 
imagine  being  made.  Needless  to  say  that  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  the  low  prices  of  your  product  continue  to  be  exagger¬ 
ated  in  a  way  most  costly  to  the  canners.  Not  only  are 
prices  depressed  but  volume  of  sales  is  actually  retarded  to 
a  very  marked  degree. 

“Your  Management  Committee  has  decided  to  attack  this 
situation  aggressively  by  substituting  facts  with  respect  to 
the  market  for  present  wild  rumors.  We  invite  you  to 
inform  us  of  these  rumors  when  your  buyers  relate  them 
to  you  in  their  attempt  to  have  you  meet  competition.  We 
shall  make  every  effort  to  trace  down  the  rumor  and  learn 
the  actual  facts  and  present  those  facts  to  you  and  thus 
place  you  in  the  position  of  having  the  shipper’s  story  per¬ 
taining  to  your  competition. 

“On  the  basis  of  careful  study  a  price-reporting  plan  has 
been  devised  and  was  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
March  3rd.  The  Committee  has  instructed  me  to  launch 
the  price-reporting  plan  at  once  and  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  call  upon  all  tomato  canners  throughout  the 
nation  to  participate  in  the  plan.  In  a  separate  letter  you 
will  be  given  a  clear  detailed  description  of  the  plan,  ac¬ 
companied  by  report  forms  on  which  your  reports  are  to  be 
mailed  to  this  office.’’ 

A^ialysis  of  Statistical  Information 

“It  will  be  your  association’s  objective  to  furnish  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  information  pertaining  to  the  present 
economic  status  of  the  industry  and  provide  all  tomato  can¬ 
ners  with  understandable  facts  that  might  well  be  considered 
by  each  tomato  canner  in  making  his  final  plans  for  1940. 

Merchandising 

“The  program  that  will  be  undertaken  to  stimulate  the 
movement  of  canned  tomatoes  at  the  present  time  will  be 
limited  to  contacting  grocery  chains,  voluntary  chains  and 
distributing  organizations  that  can  speak  for  great  numbers 
of  small  outlets. 

“Also  every  tomato  canner  will  be  urged  to  participate  in 
an  effective  approach  to  his  local  newspaper  editor  as  well 
as  to  his  customers  with  a  merchandising  and  publicity  story 
that  will  be  mailed  to  you  as  early  as  possible.’’ 

As  a  tomato  canner  this  deserves  your  hearty 
support. 
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Canners  League  Holds  Rousing  Convention 


THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  annual  meeting  of  the  Canners’  League  of 
California,  held  at  Del  Monte,  March  7th,  8th  and  9th,  proved 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
The  attendance  was  especially  heavy,  the  program  a  meaty 
one  and  the  weather  delightful. 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  the  auditorium  on  Thursday 
evening,  with  Vice-President  C.  N.  Lovegren,  of  San  Francisco, 
presiding.  An  educational  film,  lasting  30  minutes,  was  rirst 
the  program,  followed  by  the  reports  of  the  auditing  committee, 
the  nominating  committee  and  the  treasurer. 

Dr.  Neil  Carothers,  Dean,  School  of  Business  Administration, 
Lehigh  University,  spoke  on  “Economic  Aspects  of  the  Canning 
Industry,”  and  quickly  won  attention  with  his  presentation 
which  indicated  a  careful  study  of  the  specific  subject  and  not 
merely  business  in  general. 

Mrs.  Margarete  Clark,  Chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare, 
State  of  California,  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Industrial  Wel¬ 
fare  Commission,  with  emphasis  on  enforcement  of  minimum 
wage  features.  She  lauded  the  canning  industry  as  one  ever 
ready  to  cooperate  in  making  the  law  effective. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  H.  F.  Krimendahl,  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association;  Robert  C.  Paulus,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  on  behalf  of  the 
canners  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  from  the  canners  of 
southern  California. 

The  Friday  morning  session  was  presided  over  by  Vice- 
President  A.  W.  Eames,  of  San  Francisco,  with  talks  by  leaders 
in  various  lines. 

W.  B.  Parker,  Director,  California  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  spoke  on  “Agricultural  Controls  Under  the  California 
Laws,”  outlining  their  purpose  and  the  mechanics  for  carrying 
them  out. 

Harrison  Robinson,  California  Processors  and  Growers,  Inc., 
gave  his  attention  to  labor  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
employer;  and  E.  N.  Richmond,  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  San  Jose, 
presented  a  timely  and  carefully  prepared  study  of  “Our 
Industry  and  War.”  Problems  of  getting  canned  foods  into 
consumption  were  discussed  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Wellman,  Professor 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  California,  in  a  talk 
on  “Composition  of  the  Index  of  Urban  Consumers’  Income.” 

The  afternoon  was  given  over  to  special  group  meetings,  of 
which  there  were  several  arranged,  with  golf  and  other  enter¬ 
tainment  for  those  desiring  to  get  out  of  doors. 

The  evening  session,  presided  over  by  Vice-President  H.  E. 
(Lay,  of  San  Jose,  opened  with  the  showing  of  an  educational 
fi’m.  This  was  followed  by  a  highly  interesting  talk  on  “Labora- 
t  ’ry  Studies  on  Peaches”  by  Dr.  J.  Russel  Esty,  Director, 
I  ational  Canners  Association  Western  Branch  Laboratory. 

H.  W.  Phelps,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  American  Can  Com- 
1  .\ny,  spoke  on  “The  Canning  Outlook”  and  ui’ged  canners  to 
e  ercise  restraint  in  planning  their  packs.  There  was  danger, 
1  pointed  out,  in  recklessly  rushing  food  into  cans  just  because 
r  Mrket  conditions  have  improved  and  part  of  the  world  is  at 
\  ar. 

W.  E.  Mayhew,  Canners  Industry  Board,  spoke  on  “Yard- 

cks  of  Efficiency  Applied  to  Manufacturing  and  Selling  Costs,” 
£  subject  of  special  interest  to  operating  and  selling  depart- 
r  nts,  and  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary,  National  Food  Brokers 
.  sociation,  discussed  “Canner-Broker  Relationships,”  with 
1  rticular  reference  to  recent  developments. 

The  “Mutual  Interests  of  Growers  and  Canners”  was  the 
s  bject  of  an  enlightening  talk  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Hutchison,  Dean  of 
t  e  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
I  iperiment  Station,  University  of  California. 

Directors  chosen  for  the  two-year  term,  some  of  them  re- 
e  ‘cted,  were:  Orlin  C.  Harter,  Harter  Packing  Co.;  E.  E. 
C^iase,  Jr.,  Chevy  Chase  Co.;  W.  A.  Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill  & 


Libby;  W.  W.  Murray,  Hearst-Sunical  Land  &  Packing  Corp.; 
Roy  L.  Pratt,  California  Packing  Corp.;  E.  N.  Richmond,  Rich¬ 
mond-Chase  Co.;  M.  E.  Wangenheim,  California  Conserving 
Co.,  and  F.  L.  Monnet,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.  The  officers 
will  be  chosen  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Saturday  morning  was  given  over  to  a  cutting  bee  in  the 
main  dining  room,  with  twelve  assistants  lending  yeoman  serv¬ 
ice  to  Director  F.  A.  Dixon.  Attention  was  given  to  Bartlett 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  fruits  for  salad  and  fruit  cocktail. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  cutting  bee  was  the  showing  of 
both  fruits  and  vegetables  from  outside  the  State.  There  were 
apricots  packed  in  British  Columbia;  peaches  from  British 
Columbia,  New  York  and  Tennessee,  and  Kieffer  pears  from 
British  Columbia  and  Michigan.  Inspection  of  these  alongside 
fruit  packed  in  California  proved  worthwhile. 

Likewise  there  was  asparagus  packed  in  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey.  There  were 
carrots  packed  in  Wisconsin,  mixed  vegetables  from  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania  and  spinach  packed  in  Arkansas,  Maryland, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey*  New  York  and  Texas. 
Tomatoes  were  represented  by  samples  from  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  Virginia, 
with  tomato  juice  from  Delaware,  Indiana,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

The  Preservers’  Luncheon,  which  has  become  a  feature  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Canners  League,  was  presided  over  by 
H.  L.  Kimball,  Chairman  Preserve  Section.  A  feature  of  this 
was  a  talk  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Elder,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biolo¬ 
gical  Sciences,  San  Jose  State  College,  on  “Vitamins — What  They 
Are — And  What  They  Are  Not.” 

The  meeting  came  to  a  close  with  a  banquet  tendered  by  the 
American  Can  Company,  preceded  by  refreshments  in  the 
Copper  Cup  Room  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company. 

Entertainment  throughout  the  meeting  was  of  high  order, 
featured  by  a  thirty-six  hole  golf  tournament  for  the  men  and 
a  succession  of  card  parties  and  dancing  for  men  and  women. 


BRITAIN  CURBS  CANNED  FOOD  BUYING 

A  dispatch  from  San  Francisco  says  that  orders  from  London 
prohibit  banks  from  extending  new  credits  for  imports  of  canned 
and  bottled  fruits  from  America.  Sales  of  canned  American 
products  to  Great  Britain  last  year  aggregated  some  $16,000,000. 

HONOR  BRAND  TO  PACIFIC  COAST 

Headquarters  of  Honor  Brand  Frosted  Foods  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  Stokely  Bros.  &  Co.,  will  be  located  in  new  offices 
now  being  constructed  at  Oakland,  California,  by  April  1st, 
indicating  a  probable  expansion  of  Honor  Brands  production 
and  sales  in  the  Far  West.  E.  J.  White,  widely  known  in  the 
food  trades  in  the  East,  will  go  to  the  new  headquarters. 

STAMP  SALES  SHOW  SHARP  CAINS 

Sales  of  FSCC  Stamps  in  the  City  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
during  the  first  eight  days  of  March  very  closely  approximated 
the  total  for  the  preceding  17  days  in  which  the  Stamp  Plan  had 
been  in  operation  there.  From  the  12th  of  February  till  the  end 
of  that  month,  sales  were  $44,195,  while  during  the  first  8  days 
of  March,  sales  totaled  $42,516. 
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Control  of  External  Corrosion  of  Cans 

By  C.  L.  SMITH 

Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Because  of  the  present  highly  competitive  canned  foods  mar¬ 
keting  condition  it  is  necessary  for  a  canner  to  make  his 
deliveries  in  cans  which  are  bright  and  attractive  in  appearance. 
Many  canners  have  had  the  experience  of  having  shipments 
rejected  entirely  or  subjected  to  discount  because  of  the  external 
appearance  of  the  tin  container.  The  entire  change  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  process  during  the  past  decade  has  made  it  imperative 
that  the  cans  be  attractively  bright,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
this  change  has  made  it  increasingly  hard  to  present  shiny  cans 
due  to  the  long  holding  periods  between  production  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  control  of  external  corrosion,  we  must 
first  under.stand  that  tin  plate  is  a  thin  sheet  of  mild  steel 
covered  with  a  very  thin  protective  coating  of  tin.  In  this  pro¬ 
tective  coating  are  occasional  pores,  very  minute  in  size,  that 
leave  exposed  the  steel  base  plate.  This  is  common  to  all  tin 
plate  and  corrosion  may  be  expected  with  any  tin  plate  when 
subjected  to  adverse  conditions.  Some  additional  exposure  of 
the  steel  base  plate  results  during  the  forming  and  drawing 
opei’ations  incident  to  the' manufacture  of  bodies  and  ends  and 
to  some  extent  during  closure  of  the  can. 

Under  certain  corrosive  conditions  the  steel  base  plate  is 
attacked ;  under  other  conditions  the  tin  itself  is  affected — both 
types  of  attack  tending  to  produce  an  unattractive  package. 

A  technical  explanation  of  the  chemistry  involved  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  corrosion  would  be  too  lengthy  for  this  occasion  so 
it  is  the  present  thought  to  discuss  the  main  causes  of  corrosion, 
pointing  out  the  conditions  conducive  to  attack.  In  each  in¬ 
stance  suggestions  for  preventing  corrosion  will  be  discussed. 

Empty  Can  Storage 

Rusting  of  empty  cans  in  storage  has,  in  most  instances,  re¬ 
sulted  from  poor  storage  conditions  such  as  leaky  roofs,  broken 
windows,  etc.  In’ these  cases,  the  cure  is  apparent.  Rust  forma¬ 
tion  resulting  from  a  combination  of  iron,  water,  and  air  is 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  Frequently  rusting  occurs  in  empty  can 
storage  where  leakage  of  water  from  the  outside  is  known  to  be 
impossible.  In  many  instances,  empty  cans  have  been  observed 
to  sweat,  or  to  condense  the  moisture  in  the  air,  almost  as  readily 
as  full  cans.  Excessively  humid  conditions  such  as  caused  by 
moist  air  arising  from  exhaust  boxes,  retort  rooms,  open  kettles, 
etc.,  should  be  avoided  by  proper  location  of  empty  can  storage 
bins.  Where  favorable  location .  is  impossible,  air  conditions 
should  be  controlled  by  proper  ducts,  vents,  and  circulation  fans. 

Rusting  of  can  covers /piay  also,  be  experienced,  especially 
when  the  covers  are  ^tacked  jn  the  humid  air  of  the  canning 
room  or,  more  precisely,  near  the  closing  machines  where  they 
are  subjected  to  wetting  from  spillage  of  brines  and  acid  fruits, 
or  more  particularly  from  water  during  the  clean-up  period. 
The  paper-covered  rolls  retain  moisture  for  some  time  and 
such  conditions  are,  of  course,  very  conducive  to’  rust  formation. 

Storage  of  cans  in  locations  near  the  sea  coast  presents  a 
somewhat  greater  rusting  problem  because  of  the  high  humidity 
and  the  coi’rosive  nature  of  moist  salt  air. 

Corrosion  from  Nature  of  Product 
It  may  seem  peculiar  that  the  nature  of  the  product  being 
canned  may  affect  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  corrosion 
of  tin  cans. 

Acid  products  such  as  pickles,  tomato  pulp,  etc.,  are  frequently 
closed  hot  and  inverted  for  air  cooling,  the  heat  of  the  product  at 
closure  being  depended  upon  to  sufficiently  sterilize  the  inside 
of  the  container.  Naturally  some  spillage  during  filling  and 
closing  is  to  be  expected,  and,  if  the  cans  are  not. properly  rinsed, 
adhering  material  may  attack  the  tin  plate  leaving  exposed  areas 
subject  to  rust.  Pickle  packers  generally  use  outside  enameled 
cans  to  protect  against  this  attack.  ^  Hot  water  spray  boxes, 
attached  to  the  discharge  end  of  the  closing  machine,  are  fre- 


The  subjects  here  presented  are  those  discussed  in  the 
Canning  Crops  Conferences,  held  during  the  National 
Canners  Convention  at  Chicago,  xveek  of  January  22nd, 
19^0. 


quently  used  for  rinsing  off  the  material  on  the  outside  of  the 
cans. 

When  cans  containing  acid  products  are  subsequently  pro¬ 
cessed,  it  is  always  advisable  to  rinse  immediately  after  closure. 
In  the  event  that  this  practice  is  not  followed  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  accumulation  of  sufficient  acid  material  in  the 
processing  bath  to  cause  the  water  to  be  corrosive  to  the  tin 
plate. 

Certain  products  such  as  soups,  meat  products,  etc.,  leave  the 
cans  greasy  when  they  emerge  from  the  closing  machine.  It 
is  the  practice  in  some  canneries  to  clean  the  grease  from  the 
cans  by  passing  them  through  a  short  bath  of  hot  alkaline  solu¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cans  be  thoroughly  rinsed  free  of 
the  cleansing  solution  material  as  prolonged  exposure  to  these 
alkaline  detergents  will  result  in  an  attack  on  the  tin  coating, 
removing  the  gloss  and  accentuating  the  crystalline  structure 
of  the  tin.  This  attack  is  described  as  “etching.” 

Corrosion  During  Processing 

There  are  several  types  of  corrosion  that  may  occur  during 
the  processing  of  cans.  Some  are  peculiar  to  pressure  pi’ocesses, 
others  are  common  to  both  pressure  and  open  bath  processes. 

Corrosive  Waters  and  Condensates 
One  of  the  most  common  attack.^  on  tin  cans  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  that  due  to  naturally  corrosive  waters  if  the  cans  are 
processed  in  open  kettles  or  under  pressure  in  water.  Similarly, 
condensates  which  accumulate  during  the  process  have  a  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the  tin  can  if  corrosive  sub¬ 
stances  are  carried  over  from  the  boiler.  Waters  naturally 
alkaline  will  attack  the  tin  surface  if  alkalinity  alone  is  the 
offending  agent,  and  may  also  attack  the  exposed  iron  if  large 
quantities  of  chlorides  and  sulphates  are  present.  The  effect  of 
alkaline  waters  on  the  appearance  of  the  can  is  that  of  etching, 
or,  as  some  call  it,  “spangling.”  This  is  similar  to,  but  usually 
much  more  severe  than,  the  effect  of  detergents  mentioned  under 
grease  removal.  The  etching,  or  “spangling,”  dulls  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  can,  but  usually  does  not  result  in  rusting.  If  in 
addition  to  being  submerged  in  alkaline  waters,  the  can  is  touch¬ 
ing  the  exposed  iron  of  the  crate  bottom  or  side,  a  second  effect 
is  set  up  that  is  similar  to  that  in  a  battery.  The  tin  is  electroly- 
tically  removed  by  a  process  just  the  reverse  of  electro-plating. 
This  exposes  the  iron  base  plate  of  the  can  to  subsequent  attack 
by  corrosive  salts  possibly  present  or  to  subsequent  rust 
formation. 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  are  found  in  the  case  of  corrosive 
condensates.  In  this  instance,  the  offending  agents  are  carried 
over,  mechanically,  in  wet  steam  from  the  boiler.  Many  canners 
have  had  this  effect  demonstrated  repeatedly.  In  both  open 
bath  processes  and  pressure  processes  in  steam,  the  natural  con¬ 
densate  may  be  augmented  by  actual  carry-over  of  boiler  water 
containing  a  high  concentration  of  corrosive  alkaline  salts,  in 
the  case  of  pressure  processes  in  steam,  instances  have  b<  n 
observed  where  this  condensate  and  carry-over  would  completely 
cover  the  lower  crate  and  extend  almost  halfway  up  the  mid'Jle 
crate  in  a  three-crate  retort.  The  water  level  in  such  cases  was 
clearly  defined  by  corrosion  of  those  cans  which  were  submerg' d. 

This  type  of  corrosion  can  be  controlled  in  several  ways. 
With  open  bath  processing,  if  the  water  is  naturally  corrosi%e, 
the  addition  of  sodium  chromate  to  the  water  in  the  retort  will 
greatly  reduce  the  corrosive  effect,  if  not  eliminate  it  entirely. 
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The  chromate  treatment  may  not  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  electrolytic  action  previously  described  when  the  cans 
xre  in  contact  with  the  iron  crate.  In  this  event,  lining  the 
■rate  with  wooden  slats  to  prevent  contact  in  addition  to  the 
chromate  treatment  will  correct  the  condition. 

In  alkaline  solutions  the  protective  action  of  sodium  chromate 
has  been  described  as  forming  a  protective  layer  over  the  tin 
plate,  thus  preventing  attack.  About  one  tablespoonful  of  the 
dry  material  per  kettle  will  suffice  for  four  hours’  run.  It  is 
good  practice  to  drain  the  kettles  once  every  four  hours  to  pre¬ 
vent  building  up  the  concentration  of  corrosive  material  in  the 
processing  bath. 

Most  of  the  canners  who  process  under  pressure  in  naturally 
corrosive  waters  can  eliminate  their  troubles  by  processing  in 
steam.  The  steam  process  is  more  economical  and  of  equal 
sterilizing  value. 

The  accumulation  of  corrosive  condensates  indicates  mechani¬ 
cal  carry-over  of  boiler  waters  which  have  a  high  concentra¬ 
tion  of  corrosive  alkaline  salts.  The  installation  of  proper 
steam  separators  and  water  traps  will  prevent  this  carry-over 
from  reaching  the  retorts.  Also,  the  installation  of  one-eighth 
inch  petcock  in  the  retort  wall  below  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
crate  will  prevent  any  condensate  from  reaching  the  cans, 
providing  the  cock  is  open  during  the  process.  This,  of  course, 
is  applicable  to  pressure  cooks  only. 

Improper  Venting  of  Closed  Retorts 

Many  words  of  caution  have  been  written  regarding  the 
px’oper  venting  of  retorts  in  connection  with  under  pro¬ 
cessing.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  air  is  a  poor  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  heat.  Air  pockets  within  a  retort  prevent  pro¬ 
per  circulation  of  steam,  resulting  in  non-uniform  heat  treat¬ 
ment  with  consequent  danger  of  understerilization.  Air  is  also 
detrimental  from  the  standpoint  of  corrosion.  Its  presence  in 
the  retort  even  for  a  short  time  at  the  elevated  temperature  of 
the  process  will  cause  rusting.  Thus,  in  improperly  vented  re¬ 
torts,  pitted  and  rusted  areas  on  tin  cans  are  likely  to  be 
found.  In  vertical  retorts  this  corrosion  usually  occurs  at  the 
top,  while  in  horizontal  retorts,  air  pockets  may  exist  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  retort,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  load  and 
location  of  the  vents. 


The  Double  “S”  W.  G.  Corn  .  .  . 

CLEANER  and  WASHER 

Three  machines  in  one-doing  a  better 
job  than  you  ever  dreamed  could  be 
done 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


In  addition  to  the  pitting  and  rusting,  there  is  an  oxidation 
of  the  tin  surface  resulting  in  a  layer  of  tin  oxide  of  varying 
thicknesses  producing  an  iridescence  not  natural  to  the  bright 
tin. 

These  conditions  conducive  to  corrosion  can  be  easily  elimi¬ 
nated  by  proper  venting  of  the  retorts  during  the  coming-up 
period  and  by  venting  during  the  process.  After  the  retort  has 
boen  closed  and  the  steam  turned  on,  the  vent  valve  or  blow¬ 
down  valve  in  the  top  of  the  retort,  (preferably  in  the  lid  of 
vertical  retorts),  should  be  left  wide  open  until  the  thermometer 
reads  215  degrees  F.  This  will  allow  the  incoming  steam  to 
.'  weep  out  pi-actically  all  the  air.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  allow 
the  retoi’t  to  come  up  to  temperature  in  a  shorter  time.  Horizon- 
t  tl  retorts  should  be  vented  in  several  locations  during  the 
ccming-up  period.  One-eighth  inch  bleeders  should  be  located 
a!  thermometer  wells  and  at  the  top  of  vertical  retorts.  Hori- 
r  intal  retorts  should  have  several  one-eighth  inch  bleeders  along 
the  top  of  the  shell.  These  bleeders  should  be  wide  open  during 
!  ';e  entire  process. 

In  certain  instances,  steam  may  contain  appreciable  quantities 
t  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  both  of  which  ai’e  particularly 
I  irosive  at  high  temperatures  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 
1  owever,  such  conditions  seldom  are  so  severe  as  to  be  corro- 

ve  to  tin  plate.  They  can  be  corrected  only  by  adequate 
!  ixiliary  boiler  equipment  such  as  preheaters  and  deaerators.  In 
t  lose  instances,  the  services  of  competent  water-treatment 
<■  igineers  are  suggested. 

Stabling  from  Retort  Crates 

X  condition  that  is  prevalent  but  one  that  rarely  causes  any 
(  mment  is  that  known  as  “retort  burning,”  for  want  of  a 
1  tter  terminology.  This  phenomenon  is  evidenced  by  dark 
!  .'lined  areas  on  the  ends  of  cans  that  are  in  contact  with  rust- 
I  vered  iron  crate  bottoms  during  processing.  Contact  with  the 
<  ate  bottom  is  essential  in  producing  tbis  condition  as  evidenced 
I  the  design  or  shape  of  the  stained  area.  This  reaction  is  a 
t.ansfer  to  the  tin  of  the  oxygen  tied  up  in  the  rust,  probably 
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electrolytically,  causing  the  formation  of  tin  oxide.  The  oxida¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  unvented  retorts,  except  that 
it  is  much  more  severe  and  apparently  presents  a  weakened  area 
susceptible  to  subsequent  attack.  Contact  with  clean  bright 
iron  crates  will  produce  no  such  staining.  However,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  stained  area 
would  not  be  more  susceptible  to  rust  than  portions  of  the  can. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  contact  with  rusty  iron  has  been  main¬ 
tained  during  the  coming-up  period  and  the  process,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  severe  abrasion  has  also  occurred  at  these  areas 
with  subsequent  removal  of  some  of  the  protective  coating  of 
tin  and  tin  oxide,  thus  rendering  the  area  more  exposed  to 
attack. 

Lining  the  crate  bottoms  with  sheet  aluminum  has  been 
found  to  eliminate  this  condition.  Holes  should  be  provided  in 
the  aluminum  liner  to  coincide  with  the  perforations  of  the  crate 
bottom  to  insure  proper  circulation  of  steam.  The  aluminum 
liner  prevents  contact  with  the  rough  iron  oxide  or  rust,  thus 
eliminating  both  the  staining  and  abrasion. 

Corrosive  Cooling  Waters 

The  effect  of  corrosive  cooling  waters  on  the  external  appear¬ 
ance  of  cans  can  be  considered  in  three  separate  lights:  (1)  as 
a  secondary  effect  on  areas  exposed  prior  to  cooling;  (2)  as  a 
corrosive  agent  attacking  tin  plate  that  has  heretofore  been 
untouched  by  other  corrosion;  and  (3)  as  a  means  of  setting  up 
conditions  conducive  to  subsequent  corrosion  in  the  warehouse. 

The  first  two  actions  take  place  during  water  cooling,  whether 
the  cooling  is  accomplished  in  canals,  retorts,  under  sprays  or  in 
canal-spray  combinations.  Many  natural  waters  are  particu¬ 
larly  corrosive  to  tin  plate,  especially  when  they  contain  appre¬ 
ciable  quantities  of  chlorides  and  sulphates.  These  salts  are 
quite  corrosive,  and  react  chemically  with  exposed  iron.  To 
prevent  this  attack,  sodium  chromate  added  to  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  appi’oximately  one  pound  per  one  thousand  gallons  of 
water  used  has  been  found  very  helpful.  The  amount  required 
will  vary,  depending  on  the  analysis  of  the  water.  Sodium 
chromate  is  effective  in  alkaline,  neutral,  or  slightly  acid  waters. 
When  properly  used,  its  probable  action  of  forming  an  insolu¬ 
ble  protective  coating  over  the  exposed  areas  prevents  attack 
by  chlorides  and  sulphates.  This  protection  also  remains  to  an 
equal  or  a  slightly  lessened  degree  after  the  cans  have  been 
warehoused.  Other  treatments  are  equally  effective  as  the 
sodium  chromate  treatment  but  this  latter  agent  is  commonly 
used  because  of  its  low  price,  availability,  and  ease  of  addition. 

Slightly  acid  waters  containing  appreciable  quantities  of  iron 
also  present  corrosion  problems.  This  condition  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  neutralization,  followed  by  chromate  treatment. 

Following  the  general  rule  of  chemical  reactions  the  attack 
by  corrosive  waters  is  accentuated  as  the  temperature  rises. 
Warm  cooling  water  requires  that  the  cans  be  held  for  prolonged 
periods  in  order  to  be  cool  enough  for  casing.  When  cans  are 
cooled  in  cold  water  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  is 
lessened  because  of  the  low  temperature  and  the  shortened  time 
of  exposure.  Therefoi-e,  the  effect  of  corrosive  waters  can  be 
minimized  by  prompt  and  rapid  cooling. 

In  certain  instances,  cooling  canal  water  is  chlorinated  to 
reduce  the  bacterial  count.  If  the  water  is  grossly  over-chlorin¬ 
ated,  there  is  a  possibility  of  leaving  such  a  high  chlorine  or 
chloride  content  as  to  render  otherwise  non-corrosive  or  very 
mildly  corrosive  waters  capable  of  attack  on  tin  plate.  It  is 
also  possible  that  chlorine  residues  may  intensify  the  action  of 
corrosive  waters. 

The  corrosive  properties  of  cooling  water  do  not  disappear  as 
the  water  eveporates  after  the  cans  are  removed  from  the  cooling 
canal,  inasmuch  as  the  salts,  which  are  the  truly  corrosive 
agents,  are  left  deposited  on  the  cans  to  continue  their  attack  as 
soon  as  sufficient  moisture  is  present  to  allow  them  to  react.  It 
is  therefore  desirable  that  crates  be  tilted  so  as  to  thoroughly 
drain  the  water  from  the  cans.  The  more  water  that  drains 
from  the  cans,  the  smaller  the  amount  of  residual  salts.  This 
draining  should  be  done  outside  the  warehouse  so  as  not  to 
introduce  into  the  warehouse  any  more  moisture  than  necessary. 

If  sufficient  non-corrosive  water  such  as  rain  water  or  reser¬ 
voir  water  from  melted  snows  is  available,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 


dip  crates,  which  have,  of  necessity,  been  cooled  in  corrosive 
waters,  in  this  pure  water  to  flush  off  residual  corrosive  ma¬ 
terials  prior  to  transfer  of  the  cans  to  the  warehouse. 

Corrosion  in  the  Warehouse 

Corrosion  in  the  warehouse  is  the  most  common  experience  cf 
all.  There  are  more  types  of  corrosion  that  may  take  place 
in  the  warehouse  than  at  any  other  point  in  the  production  of 
canned  foods.  Tin  cans  may  be  attacked  by  rust  from  (1)  casing 
too  cold  and  too  wet,  (2)  hygroscopic  residual  cooling  water 
salts,  (3)  sweating,  and  (4)  burst  cans.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  factors  which  for  the  most  part  are  too  rare  to  merit 
consideration  at  this  time.  Each  major  cause  will  be  considered 
briefly. 

Casing  Too  Cold 

Cans  are  frequently  cased  soon  after  removal  from  the 
cooling  canal.  This  is  not  usually  the  case  with  respect  to  No. 
10  cans.  Neither  does  it  apply  to  fruits  and  similar  acid  prod¬ 
ucts  which  should  be  thoroughly  cool  and  dry  prior  to  casing. 
The  danger  of  casing  cans  in  corrugated  paper  or  fiber  con¬ 
tainers  at  too  high  a  temperature  has  frequently  been  stressed 
in  relation  to  thermophilic  spoilage.  The  usual  suggestion  is 
that  canned  foods  subject  to  such  spoilage  be  cased  only  when 
the  average  temperature  of  the  contents  is  100°-105°  F.  Casing 
at  higher  temperatures  than  these  may  be  conducive  to  ther¬ 
mophilic  spoilage,  due  to  the  insulating  properties  of  the  con¬ 
tainers.  On  the  other  hand,  casing  at  temperatures  much  lower 
than  these  will  not  permit  rapid  evaporation  of  the  residual 
moisture  on  the  can.  Consequently,  if  the  cans  are  cased  too 
cold  and  too  wet,  they  will  not  only  carry  more  water  into  the 
carton  than  the  paper  can  readily  absorb,  but  they  will  also 
remain  wet  for  a  considerable  time,  providing  moisture  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  rust.  This  rust  will  be  most  notice¬ 
able  at  the  double  seam  where  fracture  and  abrasion  have 
removed  a  great  deal  of  the  protective  tin  coating. 

Hygroscopie  Residual  Salts 

During  the  discussion  of  corrosive  cooling  waters,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  one  of  the  manners  in  which  these  waters 
attacked  tin  plate  was  by  leaving  hygroscopic  residual  salts  on 
the  can  after  the  water  had  evaporated.  As  the  water  evapor¬ 
ates,  it  tends  to  separate  itself  into  little  pools,  and  at  last 
completely  evaporates,  leaving  in  these  little  spots  residual 
salts,  potentially  corrosive,  but  rendered  impotent  by  the 
absence  of  moisture.  These  salts  have  the  ability  to  pick  up 
moisture  from  the  air  if  the  humidity  is  rather  high,  much  as 
table  salt  will  become  damp  and  will  cake  on  humid  days.  These 
salts  absorb  moisture  sufficient  for  corrosive  attack  long  before 
visible  sweating  will  occur.  It  is  therefore  not  uncommon  to  see 
rust  spots  around  the  edges  of  residual  corrosive  salt  deposits. 
Maintaining  low  humidity  conditions  will  effectively  prevent 
any  action  from  taking  place.  Additional  protection  is  afforded 
through  the  use  of  sodium  chromate  or  similar  agent  in  the 
cooling  water. 

Sweating 

Sweating  of  cans  is  the  most  common  cause  of  rusting  in  the 
warehouse.  Cold  cans  condense  moisture  from  warm  humid  air 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  glass  of  ice  water. 

Sweating  can  be  prevented  by  proper  control  measures.  Thi- 
involves  suitable  facilities  for  heating,  circulation,  and  ventila¬ 
tion  around  the  stacks,  together  with  an  understanding  of  tl  c 
conditions  which  tend  to  produce  this  condensation.  An  instru¬ 
ment  known  as  a  psychrometer,  which  consists  of  a  wet  ard 
dry  bulb  themometer,  may  be  used  to  determine  when  adver  > 
conditions  prevail.  The  determination  is  made  through  me  - 
surement  of  the  relative  humidity  both  indoors  and  outdoor  . 
By  use  of  this  instrument  the  canner  can  tell  whether  to  ope:, 
his  warehouse  doors  and  allow  warm  dry  air  to  blow  throug  ; 
the  warehouse,  or  whether  to  keep  the  warehouse  careful 
sealed  against  moist  warm  air.  This  instrument  also  enabl 
him  to  determine  when  it  is  desirable  to  start  circulation  fa'  3 
with  or  without  heat.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  san  o 
cartons  which  so  effectively  retain  heat  in  cans  also  prevent  ti  e 
cans  from  warming  up  readily  once  they  are  chilled.  With  th-3 
in  mind,  stacking  in  small  blocks,  with  circulation  space  entire! 
surrounding  the  blocks,  is  of  utmost  importance. 


(please  turn  to  page  22) 
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LABEL  DECLARATIONS  CLARIFIED 

From  the  office  of  Wisconsin  Canners  Association 
Melvin  Verhulst,  Secretary 

March  6,  1940. 

STANDARDS  OF  IDENTITY  and  label  requirements  for  forty  can¬ 
ned  vegetables  were  issued  by  publication  in  the  Federal 
Itegister  for  February  28th.  It  is  therefore  no  longer  necessary 
to  delay  ordering  new  labels  you  may  require  for  your  1940 
jiack.  Of  the  forty  vegetables  covered  by  this  regulation,  those 
of  particular  importance  to  Wisconsin  canners  are:  green  and 
wax  beans,  lima  beans,  beets,  carrots  and  corn.  The  label 
statements  for  each  of  these  are  discussed  below. 

As  to  all  of  them,  the  addition  of  water,  salt,  sugar  and  dex¬ 
trose  need  not  be  declared  on  the  label. 

GRBaiN  AND  WAX  BEANS — For  green  beans  you  must  use  one 
of  three  optional  names: 

“Green  Beans,”  or  “Green  Stringless  Beans,”  or  “Stringless 
Green  Beans.” 

For  wax  beans  you  must  use  one  of  two  optional  names: 

“Wax  Beans,”  or  “Stringless  Wax  Beans.” 

In  addition,  the  three  styles  of  pack  must  carry  the  appro¬ 
priate  term  on  the  label: 

(1)  “Whole,”  (2)  “Cut,”  (3)  One  of  four  optional  terms: 
“Sliced  Lengthwise,”  or  “Shoestring,”  or  ‘French  Style,”  or 
“Julienne.” 

The  appropriate  style  term  must  immediately  precede  or 
follow  the  name  except  that  the  varietal  name  may  interevene. 
For  example:  “Whole  Refugee  Green  Beans.” 

LIMA  REiANS — One  of  two  optional  names  must  be  used: 

“Lima  Beans,”  or  “Butter  Beans.” 

BEETS  AND  CARROTS — The  name  “Beets”  or  “Carrots”  must  be 
immediately  preceded  or  followed  by  the  appropriate  term  desig¬ 
nating  one  of  the  six  styles  of  pack  (except  that  a  varietal  name 
may  intervene) : 

(1)  “Whole,”  (2)  One  of  two  optional  terms:  “Slices”  or 
“Sliced,”  (3)  One  of  two  optional  terms:  “Quarters”  or  “Quar¬ 
tered,”  (4)  One  of  two  optional  terms:  “Dice”  or  “Diced,” 
(5)  “Cut,”  (6)  One  of  three  optional  terms:  “Shoestring,”  or 
“French  Style,”  or  “Julienne.” 

CORN — For  white  corn  you  must  use  one  of  three  optional 
names : 

“White  Sweet  Corn,”  or  “White  Corn,”  or  “White  Sugar 
Corn.” 

For  golden  you  must  use  one  of  six  optional  names: 

“Yellow  Sweet  Corn,”  or  “Golden  Sweet  Corn,”  or  “Yellow 
Corn,”  or  “Golden  Corn,”  or  “Yellow  Sugar  Corn,”  or  “Golden 
Sugar  Corn.” 

In  addition,  the  three  styles  of  pack  must  carry  the  appro¬ 
priate  term  on  the  label: 

(1)  One  of  two  optional  terms:  “Whole  Grain”  or  “Whole 
Kernel,”  (2)  One  of  two  optional  terms:  “Cream  Style”  or 
“Crushed,”  (3)  “On  Cob.” 

The  appropriate  style  term  must  immediately  precede  or 
follow  the  name  except  that  a  varietal  name  may  intervene. 
For  example:  “Cream  Style  Country  Gentleman  White  Corn.” 
It  is  our  understanding  that  “Golden  Bantam”  is  considered  by 
toe  Food  and  Drug  Administration  a  varietal  name  applicable 
I  nly  to  the  original  open-pollinated  variety  and  not  applicable 
t  (  hybrids.  We  doubt  that  any  significance  should  be  attached 
'  t  the  fact  that  the  exception  refers  merely  to  “the  varietal 
}  ame”  rather  than  “the  specific  varietal  name.” 

Starch  may  be  added  to  cream  style  sweet  corn  but  the  label 
1  ust  then  bear  the  statement:  “Starch  Added  to  Insure 
‘  moothness.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

PRIL  11-12,  1940 — Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Spring 

Meeting,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

•  UNE  2-4,  1940 — Michigan  Canners  Association,  Spring  Meet¬ 
ing,  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

.  UNE  17-19,  1940 — Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  First  Meet¬ 
ing,  Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


CRCO  Steam  Pre-Heater 

A  stream-lined  pre-heater  and  pasteurizer 
employing  jacketed  steam  in  a  vacuum  to 
remove  any  danger  of  burning  on.  Double 
vacuum  and  thermostatic  controls  automati¬ 
cally  provide  for  any  change  in  volume. 

Send  for  complete  details  and 
prices.  Ask  for  Bulletin  SH-1 

Chisholm'HifJeruo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO..  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANAD^^^^^^ 
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DON'T  ADVERTISE  YOUR  COMPETITOR 

By  ^^BETTER  PROFITS^’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


AT  TIMES  we  feel  everything  has  been  settled  concern¬ 
ing  fundamentals  in  selling.  We  like  to  regard 
salesmanship  as  an  exact  science,  and  go  off  into  long 
dissertations  covering  the  exactitude  with  which  a  man 
or  a  company  may  be  piloted  along  the  correct  road  to 
successful  selling.  Everything  goes  along  to  the 
Queen’s  taste  until  some  slip  uncovers  the  human  weak¬ 
ness  in  any  fixed  program  depending  for  its  execution 
on  the  personal  carrying  out  of  directions  carefully  laid 
down  and  charted  to  the  minutest  detail. 

Meaning  that  because  of  something  I  witnessed  last 
week,  I  am  going  to  cover  in  this  article  a  phase  of 
merchandising  that  some  of  you  may  even  now  be 
entering.  In  our  article  written  for  March  4th,  we 
covered  the  basic  points  of  a  sale,  and  set  selling  up  as 
the  fourth  profession.  In  the  succeeding  article  we 
went  further  and  outlined  a  suggested  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  volume  sales  on  a  profitable  basis  by 
means  of  a  comparatively  new  basis  of  distribution. 
This  looked  so  good  to  us  we  took  pains  to  sit  in  last 
Monday  night  at  a  showing  of  the  advance  program 
by  means  of  which  several  large  paper  jobbers  hope  to 
capture  the  market  for  household  papers  of  all  sorts, 
as  long  as  quality  grades  are  under  consideration.  The 
entire  evening  of  what  was  set  up  to  be  a  meeting  of  a 
Retail  Grocer’s  Association  was  given  to  entertainment 
and  education  in  order  that  all  who  saw  might  go  away 
from  the  gathering  feeling  they  had  glimpsed  a  sales 
program  that  would  eventually  mean  added  profits  in 
their  cash  registers. 

A  magician  entertained,  then  we  were  treated  to  a 
showing  of  an  educational  film  covering  the  making  of 
a  high  grade  paper.  This  was  followed  by  a  Visagraph 
picture  of  the  trademarked  line  of  papers  we  were 
to  become  interested  in.  Later  a  tasty  lunch  was  served 
with  all  the  coffee  the  guests  could  drink.  Some  of 
you  may  be  contemplating  a  like  evening  of  selling. 
Here  are  a  few  tips  on  what  not  to  do,  as  gathered  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  hour  or  longer  show. 

First  of  all,  keep  your  program  moving.  Long  waits 
for  some  entertainer  dull  interest  in  the  program  as 
later  outlined.  If  you  expect  to  show  educational  pic¬ 
tures  of  any  sort,  let  them  be  the  best  of  their  kind  that 
can  be  produced.  If  you  have  money  for  the  execution 
of  any  sort,  you  have  the  slightly  larger  amount  needed 
to  secure  the  best.  Then  in  the  making  of  the  picture, 
leave  out  of  it  all  reference  to  products  of  competitors. 
Omit  any  pictures  of  the  products  of  another  canner. 
Praise  to  the  skies,  if  you  wish,  the  goods  you  are 
selling  but  do  not  make  a  direct  comparison  between 
them  and  those  longer  on  the  market.  Do  this  although 
your  personal  salesmen  are  instructed  to  demonstrate 
in  all  available  places  of  business  that  your  line  is  the 
superior  of  any  on  the  market.  Remember  that  your 


men  may  be  able  to  say  in  person  without  offense  many 
things  about  products  of  others  that  will  not  sound 
at  all  out  of  order,  but  that  if  you  “can”  the  conversa¬ 
tion  and  air  it  through  the  medium  of  a  visagraph  pic¬ 
ture  that  the  warmth  of  the  personal  delivery  of  your 
men  has  all  been  taken  out  of  the  story.  Facts  appear 
distorted,  your  carefully  thought  out  sales  attacks 
will  prove  to  be  duds  and  not  thunderbolts. 

In  order  that  no  reader  may  fail  to  get  the  point  I 
am  making,  let  me  make  clear  now  that  on  the  evening 
I  have  mentioned  I  heard,  by  means  of  the  picture,  the 
bal'd  statement  made  that  such  and  such  trademarked 
product  was  better  than  so  and  so’s.  I  heard,  too,  that 
a  certain  paper  was  packaged  in  such  a  way  its  dis¬ 
pensing  carton  presented  difficulties  to  the  average 
user.  This  may  have  been  actually  true,  the  statement 
made  by  one  man  to  another  would  not  seem  very  much 
out  of  place  but  when  the  record  played  the  air,  it 
sounded  terrible!  Remember  when  arranging  your 
sales  programs  that  “every  knock  is  a  boost”  for  the 
other  fellow.  Laud  your  production  to  the  skies,  claim 
all  for  it  you  are  capable  of  proving,  but  leave  your 
neighbor  across  the  county  out  of  the  picture,  lest  your 
prospective  customers  feel  you  are  really  afraid  of 
him,  that  because  you  are  alarmed  at  this  competition, 
there  must  be  something  to  it,  that  he  had  better  go  out 
and  stock  the  line  although  until  that  moment  when 
you  glorified  it,  he  thought  but  little  of  it  and  had  never 
bothered  to  carry  it ! 

As  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
we  have  felt  for  years  that  even  in  person  we  should 
refrain  as  far  as  possible  from  mentioning  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  competitors.  Certainly  we  do  not  make  records 
of  our  thoughts  in  connection  with  them  and  then 
carry  them  around  the  country  for  the  education  of 
any  who  may  listen.  Years  ago  salesmen  selling  can¬ 
ned  foods  for  future  delivery  would  show,  and  still 
show,  their  goods  in  cutting  tests  with  all  and  sundry, 
but  only  in  such  a  way  as  to  tell  unmistakably  that  the 
quality  claimed  in  the  can  being  sold  is  all  that  the 
description  implies,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  by 
direct  comparison,  other  products  do  not  equal  it  from, 
a  quality  standpoint.  This  is  clean  selling.  We  want 
to  see  nothing  but  sales  of  this  sort ! 

Probably  the  most  certain  way  in  which  to  insure 
this  is  to  keep  our  thoughts  only  on  the  plane  of  high 
regard  for  our  own  goods,  leaving  the  consideration  of 
others  to  the  ones  we  are  selling.  Certainly  we  want 
to  keep  out  of  our  sales  program  any  desire  on  our  part 
to  get  even  with,  or  ahead  of,  some  competitor  whose 
sales  efforts  in  the  past  may  have  embarrassed  us  tc 
some  extent.  By  doing  this,  keeping  our  minds  on  how 
good  our  goods  are  and  how  the  retail  dealer  may 
profit  by  selling  them,  we  cause  no  offense  to  the  dealers 
who  are  stocking  products  produced  by  others. 
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Disparage  these  competitive  goods,  make  light  of 
them,  run  down  the  quality  in  them  and  what  do  we 
do?  ril  tell  you.  We  make  light  of  the  buying  ability 
of  the  one  we  are  interviewing,  and  unconsciously  he 
reacts  unfavorably  toward  our  proposition.  Question 
t)nly  once  the  buying  ability  of  the  one  we  seek  to 
nterest  in  our  goods,  by  saying  in  substance  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing  when  he  bought  the  competi¬ 
tive  article,  and  we  lose  most  of  the  chances  of  selling 
him  that  in  which  we  are  most  interested.  The  one 
certain  way  to  avoid  doing  this  is  by  filling  our  minds 
and  thoughts  so  full  of  the  excellence  of  our  product 
or  services  we  have  no  opportunity  for  thinking  or 
talking  about  those  of  others. 

The  visagraph  or  picture  methods  of  selling  to  large 
numbers  of  people  is  a  step  forward  in  the  streamlined 
merchandising  required  today,  if  a  canner  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  take  on  the  expense  involved,  but  the  picturiza- 
tion  must  be  kept  to  facts,  and  confined  to  the 
particular  line  or  product  being  sold.  Sales  meetings, 
meetings  of  associations,  gatherings  of  P.-T.  A.  mem¬ 
bers,  Home  Economics  classes.  Cooking  Classes  in  High 
Schools  and  many  other  like  occasions  all  offer  splendid 
opportunities  for  the  telling  of  our  sales  or  product 
story  to  groups.  Sell  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
any  such  body  on  the  general  excellence  of  your  plan 
or  proposition  and  you  are  pretty  well  set  to  go  ahead 
substantially  building  consumer  demand  and  breaking 
down  retail  dealer  sales  resistance. 

At  present  we  find  many  canners  ready  to  do  a  better 
job  of  selling  their  line,  but  not  totally  prepared  to  do 
it  in  the  best  way  possible.  For  instance,  we  often  see 
a  man  calling  on  the  jobbing  trade  for  some  canner  who 
started  the  employee  in  the  plant  during  the  canning 
season,  employed  him  in  part  time  selling  of  orders 
for  future  delivery  because  he  seemed  to  know  the 
product,  and  also  seemed  able  to  meet  the  public  more 
than  half  way  when  talking  about  the  line.  The  con¬ 
nection  proved  satisfactory  to  this  point  and  in  many 
cases  will  probably  continue  for  some  time.  However, 
in  every  case,  where  a  salesman  is  employed  to  do 
your  selling  in  any  of  its  phases,  protect  yourself  and 
check  on  the  knowledge  of  selling  technique  possessed 
by  the  one  or  ones  who  represent  you.  A  position  in 
the  grading  room  of  a  cannery  is  one  qualification  the 
possession  of  which  may  make  it  more  likely  that  its 
owner  will  succeed  as  your  representative,  but  such  a 
background  is  hardly  enough  to  warrant  the  assump- 
t  on  on  your  part  that  your  man  is  a  competently 
trained  salesman.  Basic  demands  of  selling  today  call 
f  r  certain  training  that  may  be  obtained  in  a  number 
(-■  ways.  Many  good  books  on  salesmanship  are  avail- 
{•  >le  in  the  public  libraries,  many  lectures  are  given 
c  ery  year  in  larger  cities  that  will  help  any  salesman 
i  'iprove  his  sales  ability. 

Insist  that  your  employees  in  the  sales  department, 
ir  least  those  out  on  the  selling  line,  be  trained  in  sell- 
i  ’g  today.  Never  let  it  be  said  of  your  men  that  they 
I  lew  so  little  about  the  science  of  salesmanship 
t  -at  they  knowingly  ran  down  the  products  of  a 
c  mpetitor! 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


TRI-STATE  PACKERS  TO  MEET  AT  BALTIMORE 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association  is 
to  be  held  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
April  11th  and  12th,  Secretary  Frank  Shook  has  announced. 
Details  of  the  program  are  to  be  made  known  later. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER  PACKERS  REPORT 

Columbia  River  Packers’  Association  reports  a  net  profit  of 
$149,491  for  1939,  after  all  charges.  This  compares  with  a  net 
profit  of  $297,598  in  1938.  Sales  totaled  $4,380,056  in  1939, 
compared  with  $3,940,590  in  1938,  but  expenses  were  heavier  in 
proportion.  Inventories  were  sharply  reduced,  with  salmon 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  year  amounting  to  $589,011,  against 
$1,039,523  a  year  before. 

TO  INSTALL  BEAN  EQUIPMENT 

About  $10,000  worth  of  equipment  for  the  canning  of  string¬ 
less  beans  will  be  installed  at  the  Long  View,  Washington,  plant 
of  the  Big  Horn  Canning  Company,  Cowley,  Wyoming,  it  is 
reported. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BROKERS  ELECT  OFFICERS 

New  officials  of  the  Associated  Brokers  of  San  Francisco  have 
taken  office,  as  follows:  President,  Clyde  L.  LeBaron,  16  Cali¬ 
fornia  St.;  vice-president,  Howard  H.  Fassett,  also  of  a  company 
bearing  his  name;  secretary,  J.  M.  Phelps,  Johnson-Locke  Mer¬ 
cantile  Co.,  and  treasurer,  Harold  P.  Nachtrieb,  with  the  A.  A. 
Brown  Co. 

LANCSENKAMP’S  NEW  CATALOG 

F.  H.  Lang^senkamp  Company  have  issued  their  new  1940 
catalog  illustrating  and  describing  their  full  line  of  canning 
equipment  of  their  own  manufacture,  for  the  efficient  production 
of  tomato  products,  and  machinery  and  supplies  used  for  the 
quality  production  of  most  any  item  of  canned  food.  Diagrams 
for  the  planning  of  an  efficient  pulping  plant,  juice  plant  and 
system  for  the  packing  of  pumpkin  are  given  which  can  be 
of  value  in  the  planning  of  a  new  cannery,  or  improving  a 
present  installation.  The  catalog  may  be  had  without  charge 
by  addressing  the  company  at  Indianapolis. 

GROCERS  MEET 

More  than  600  members  of  the  United  Grocers  from  Northern 
California,  Nevada  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  gathered  in  con¬ 
vention  at  their  headquarters.  Sixth  and  Townsend  Streets, 
March  10th  and  11th.  A  banquet  at  the  historic  Palace  Hotel, 
with  entertainment  by  radio  stars,  was  a  feature. 

CROWN  CAN  TO  ESTABLISH  NEW  BRANCH 

The  Crown  Can  Company,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  a  division  of 
the  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Company,  plans  to  establish  a  branch 
manufacturing  plant  to  produce  cans,  caps  and  seals  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  having  already  leased  a  building  providing 
forty-five  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  the  purpose. 
Production  is  expected  to  get  under- way  not  later  than  June  15th. 

MICHIGAN  CANNERS  SPRING  MEETING 

The  annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Michigan  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Park  Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  June 
2nd  to  the  4th. 

TO  INSTALL  LIMA  BEAN  LINE 

The  Gale  Packing  Company,  Galesville,  Wisconsin,  is  install¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  canning  of  some  150  acres  of  lima  beans 
now  undpr  contract. 


CAMERON  BUYS  SILVER  PLANT 

Walter  M.  Cameron  &  Sons  of  Rising  Sun,  Maryland,  have 
purchased  the  W.  Scott  Silver  plant  at  Nottingham,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  for  operation  this  coming  season.  Mr.  Silver  decided 
some  time  ago  to  retire  from  business,  but  those  who  know  him 
know  full  well  that  he  will  continue  to  be  present  at  all  functions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  canners,  as  a  result  of  his  long 
association  with  the  business. 

PHILLIPS  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  of  the  Phillips  Packing 
Company,  Inc.,  held  at  their  main  offices  in  Cambridge,  Mary¬ 
land,  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  12th,  at  3  o’clock,  the  following 
officers  wei’e  elected:  Colonel  Albanus  Phillips,  President; 
Theodore  Phillips,  Vice-President  and  Secretary;  Albanus 
Phillips,  Jr.,  L.  B.  Phillips,  Jr.,  W.  G.  Winterbottom  and  W.  G. 
Winterbottom,  Jr.,  Vice-Presidents;  J.  Lockwood  Shepherd, 
Treasurer;  J.  Emory  Parks,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Edwin  C. 
Hopkins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary.  These  comprise  the  Board 
of  Directors  together  with  Geo.  H.  Jones,  Robin  Kirwan,  Fletcher 
Williamson,  Warrington  Harris,  Philip  H.  Rue,  S.  Charles  Walls 
and  J.  Allen  Meekins,  the  latter  two  being  newly  elected 
members. 

STEPS  TO  PROTECT  THE  CONSUMER 

One  of  the  most  progressive  steps  to  protect  the  public  against 
Olive  Oil  adulterations  has  been  taken  by  the  Olive  Oil  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Inc.  This  organization,  composed  of  the 
leading  Olive  Oil  merchants  of  this  country,  is  dedicated  to  the 
suppression  of  fraudulent  practices  which  cheat  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  consumer.  Details  of  a  considerable  cash  award  for  the 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  chemical  analy¬ 
ses  in  Olive  Oil  will  be  announced  at  the  Harmony  Dinner  of 
the  Association  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  April  4th.  To 
be  known  as  the  Charles  A.  Tosi  Award,  it  has  created  great 
interest  and  undoubtedly  will  result  in  great  nation-wide  rivalry 
between  the  analytical  and  commercial  chemists.  The  dinners 
of  the  Association  are  yearly  events  well  attended  and  out¬ 
standing  for  the  fine  spirit  that  prevails  to  keep  an  important 
industry  clean,  with  the  interests  and  protection  of  the 
consumers  as  key-notes. 

PLANS  TO  OPERATE  CANNERY 

Plans  are  being  discussed  for  the  taking  over  by  William 
A.  Bundy  of  operations  of  the  Packrite  Canning  Company  at 
Stockton,  Calif.,  for  the  coming  season. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  A  BOON  TO  CHERRIES 

George  Washington  swept  the  country  on  the  campaign  ticket, 
“CHERRIES  FOR  PIE.”  If  George  had  returned,  he  would 
have  seen  himself  represented  in  every  village  grocery  store  and 
city  market  in  a  grand  display  tie-in  with  canned  cherries  and 
cherry  pie  in  February.  When  patriotism  mingles  with  gas¬ 
tronomic  delight,  it’s  a  landslide  with  even  Maine  and  Vei-mord 
responding  to  the  cherry  call.  The  American  Can  Company  did 
its  bit  by  cherries  in  February’s  display-letter  contest  for 
grocers  who  joined  in  the  parade. 

The  first  prize  ($25)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Manthey  cf 
Manthey’s  Grocery  Store,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Second  prixc 
($10)  went  to  Mr.  Robert  E.  Andre,  Robert’s  Store,  Cornej, 
Wisconsin. 

VERNON  COMPANY  INCORPORATED 

The  Vernon  Canning  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  L<  ^ 
Angeles,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  by  Sara  Coh<  n 
and  Sylvia  Weiss. 

INDERRIEDEN  TO  OPERATE  IDLE  PLANTS 

The  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  will  opera'  ? 
two  of  its  Wisconsin  pea  canneries  this  year  which  remained  icl’c 
during  last  season. 
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WISCONSINS’  SECRETARY  SUMMARIZES  PEA 
REGULATIONS 

In  his  weekly  letter  of  February  28th  to  members,  Marvin 
Verhulst,  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Association,  issued  the 
following  Summary  of  Regulations.  As  to  standard  of  identity, 
the  final  regulations  differ  from  the  presiding  officer’s  suggested 
regulations  in  two  important  respects:  (1)  Three  alternative 
terms  for  describing  each  of  the  two  varietal  types  are  permitted. 
For  Alaskas,  you  may  use  “Early”  or  “June”  or  “Early  June”; 
for  Sweets,  you  may  use  “Sweet”  or  “Sweet  Wrinkled”  or 
“Sugar.”  (2)  Artificial  coloring  is  permitted  but  such  peas 
must  be  labeled  Substandard.  As  in  the  suggested  regulations, 
the  standard  provides  that  the  addition  of  water,  salt,  sugar 
and  dextrose  is  not  required  to  be  declared  on  the  label. 

The  standard  of  quality  differs  from  the  suggested  regulation 
only  in  that  artificially  colored  peas  are  declared  to  be  sub¬ 
standard,  and  in  that  a  slightly  different  form  of  substandard 
label  statement  is  prescribed  in  some  cases.  As  in  the  suggested 
regulations,  the  objective  tests  of  quality  are  practically  the 
same  as  they  have  been  under  the  McNary-Mapes  regulations 
except  that  the  A.  I.  S.  tolerance  on  Sweets  is  reduced  from 
23Vj  per  cent  to  21  per  cent. 

The  standard  of  fill  of  container  is  the  same  as  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  regulations. 

The  regulations  as  issued  incorporate  in  every  respect  the 
position  taken  by  this  association.  In  the  matter  of  artificially 
colored  peas,  this  association  took  no  position  whatever  because 
of  the  substantial  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  our 
membership. 

Required  Label  Statements  for  Canned  Peas  (other  than  sub¬ 
standard).  There  are  many  “ifs”  and  “buts”  applicable  to 
particular  cases,  but  the  following  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  most 
pea  labels. 

1.  On  the  principal  panel,  there  must  appear  the  words 
“Early  Peas”  or  “June  Peas”  or  “Early  June  Peas”;  or 
“Sweet  Peas”  or  “Sweet  Wrinkled  Peas”  or  “Sugar  Peas.” 
These  must  appear  without  intervening  printed  or  graphic 
matter  except  that  a  specific  varietal  name  may  intervene. 
For  instance,  “Sweet  Wrinkled  Perfection  Variety  Peas” 
would  be  permissible. 

2.  On  the  principal  panel,  there  must  appear  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents.  For  number 
two  cans,  for  instance,  “Contents  1  lb.  4  oz.”  or  “Net 
weight  1  lb.  4  oz.”  For  number  one  tins,  “Net  weight 
11  oz.”  or  “Contents  11  oz.  avd.” 

3.  On  the  principal  panel  or  immediately  adjacent  thereto, 
there  must  appear  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  distributor.  If  the  distributor’s  name  appears, 
it  should  be  qualified  by  the  phrase  such  as  “Distributed 

by . ”  or  similar  phrase  which  expresses  the  facts. 

The  meaning  of  “immediately  adjacent”  may  be  open  to 
question  in  some  cases  and  we  therefore  suggest  that  in 
making  up  new  labels,  the  name  and  address  be  placed  on 

the  principal  panel. 

The  use  of  the  20  per  cent  information  panel  to  state  this 
required  information  is  permissible  but  there  is  little  necessity 
for  it  in  the  case  of  peas  because  only  the  three  foregoing  label 
statements  are  required. 

It  is,  of  course,  permissible  to  use  additional  label  statements 
if  you  wish  to,  such  as  sieve  size,  terms  descriptive  of  quality, 
or  statements  showing  the  addition  of  water,  salt,  sugar,  and 
dextrose.  We  particularly  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of 
using  the  word  “Wisconsin”  on  the  principal  panel  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  high  quality.  For  instance  “Wisconsin  Early  June  Peas.” 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

March  19 — Jackson,  Mississippi,  Jitney- Jungle,  Inc. 

March  20 — Grenada,  Mississippi,  Grenada  Grocery  Co. 

March  21 — Columbus,  Mississippi,  Kiwanis  Club. 

March  21 — Columbus,  Mississippi,  Lee  High  School. 

March  21 — Columbus,  Mississippi,  Mississippi  State  College 
for  Women. 

March  22 — Nashville,  Tennessee,  Tennessee  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  Convention,  Home  Economics  Department. 


Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

IV rite  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CORRUGATED  -  SOLID  FIBRE 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

PROTECT  your  profits.  Hold  damage  to  a 
minimum.  Use  a  box  built  to  your  requirements. 
EASTERN’S  strong,  moisture  resistant  boxes 
will  deliver  your  canned  foods  in  good  salable 
condition. 

The  Eastern  Box  Company 

East  Brooklyn  Post  Office 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MODERN  * 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  eomont  LabelCom  pany 


I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


CHAIN  BILL  HEARING  MARCH  27 

United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  announces  to 
members  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  granted 
a  hearing  on  H.R.  1,  the  National  Retail  Chain  Store  Tax  Bill, 
and  a  subcommittee  with  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  chairman  has  been  named  to  conduct  the  hearing. 
The  subcommittee  has  set  Wednesday,  March  27,  at  10  A.M.  as 
the  starting  date  for  the  hearing,  upon  which  no  time  limit  has 
been  set.  Those  desiring  to  be  heard  should  notify  Rep.  Wright 
Patman,  the  bill’s  sponsor,  without  delay. 

CENSUS  COOPERATION  ASKED 

The  nation-wide  census  on  business  started  January  2  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  included  180,000  wholesalers,  and 
to  each  of  these  a  questionnaire  has  been  sent.  The  USWGA 
this  week  in  a  letter  is  urging  the  fullest  cooperation  on  part 
of  wholesale  grocers  in  the  taking  of  this  census.  It  says: 

“The  position  of  the  wholesaler  in  these  years  of  sweeping 
economic  changes  has  been  the  subject  of  much  i-ecent  discussion. 
The  last  Census  of  Business  was  for  the  year  1935  when  it 
covered  176,756  wholesalers  whose  sales  amounted  to  $42,802,- 
913,000.  This  compares  with  168,820  establishments  in  1929, 
doing  a  business,  however,  of  $66,983,024,000.” 

CHAIN  COUNCIL  WIDENS  WORK 

An  extensive  program  to  “cooperate  the  participation  of  in¬ 
dividual  chain  store  organizations  in  Pennsylvania’s  social, 
economic  and  civil  life,”  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Chain  Store  Council,  said  Scott  C.  Rea,  president  of  the  Council. 
L.  D.  Ohdner  was  appointed  managing  director  of  the  chain 
organization. 

WIDE  CHAIN  EXPANSION  UNLIKELY 

Any  further  expansion  of  a  major  character  by  the  chain 
store  system  in  this  country  “is  improbable  even  under  favorable 
business  conditions,”  said  Godfrey  M.  Lebhar,  editor  of  the 
Chain  Store  Age  in  a  New  York  address  last  week  before  the 
Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Management.  He  said  that 
if  the  chains  have  not  already  reached  the  maximum  of  their 
possibilities  in  all  fields,  they  have  probably  gone  about  as  far 
as  they  will  go  in  the  principal  ones. 

Dealing  with  criticism  directed  against  the  chain  stores, 
Lebhar  said  the  principal  criticism  of  the  chain  store  system 
from  the  social  angle  lies  in  the  supposed  danger  arising  from 
the  concentration  of  large  retail  interests  in  the  hands  of  a 
comparatively  few  large  companies.  “Whatever  danger  there 
may  lie  in  ‘bigness’  so  far  as  the  chains  are  concerned  is  held 
in  adequate  check,  it  is  generally  believed,  by  existing  anti- 
monopoly  statutes,  both  State  and  Federal.” 

WHOLESALERS  OPEN  PRICE  CAMPAIGN 

Direct  appeals  are  being  made  by  the  Greater  New  York 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  to  manufacturers  of  featured 
brands  for  assistance  in  a  new  drive  against  “price  destruction” 
on  part  of  super  markets.  An  announcement  stated:  “We  are 
conducting  a  campaign  to  eliminate  loss  leader  selling  by  all 
retail  food  distributors.  We  are  sending  letters  to  manu¬ 
facturers  whose  brands  are  advertised  to  consumers  by  one  of 
the  super  markets  in  New  York  papers  urging  immediate  action 
to  prevent  complete  destruction  of  the  manufacturer’s  price 
structure.” 

One  advertisement  submitted  listed  an  advertised  brand  of 
peas,  regular  size  can,  at  8  cents,  a  well-known  brand  of  tomato 
juice  at  4  cents  (12-ounce  can),  and  a  well  established  brand  of 
macaroni,  spaghetti  and  noodles  at  5  cents  per  package. 


GROCERS  SURVEYED  ON  UNFAIR  PRACTICES 

San  Francisco  grocers  are  responding  in  a  gratifying  manner 
to  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  Retail  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  San  Francisco,  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  Unfair  Prac¬ 
tices  Act.  Results  of  the  survey  will  be  announced  when 
completed,  said  Frank  Tissier,  secretary  of  the  association.  Some 
of  the  questions  asked:  1.  Do  you  want  the  present  markup  of 
10  per  cent?  2.  Would  you  prefer  using  your  invoice  cost  with¬ 
out  any  markup  as  a  basis  for  enforcement?  3.  Do  you  need 
the  protection  of  the  Unfair  Practices  Act  to  prevent  price 
cutting? 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  COMMERCE  CITED 

There  is  not  a  motor  truck  today  that  can  legally  travel  in 
every  one  of  the  48  States  without  running  into  state  restrictions 
of  some  sort,  says  George  H.  Scragg,  advertising  director  for  the 
White  Motor  Co.  “We  are  rapidly  setting  up  barriers  between 
States  and  these  barriers  are  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of 
transacting  business,”  he  declared.  Mr.  Scragg  said  that  most 
trucks  were  being  employed  for  short  hauls.  One-third  of  the 
trips  are  under  five  miles. 


FOOD  STAMPS  CO  TO  CINCINNATI 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  fortnight  ago  announced 
extension  of  the  Federal  food  stamp  plan  for  distributing  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  rest 
of  Hamilton  County.  Previously,  conferences  were  held  between 
FSCC  officials  and  representatives  of  local  State  welfai'e,  busi¬ 
ness  and  banking  interests.  The  1930  census  gave  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Hamilton  County  as  589,000,  of  which  451,000  are  in 
Cincinnati.  Operation  of  the  plan  will  begin  in  about  a  month. 

The  stamp  plan  will  also  be  extended  to  Great  Falls,  Montana, 
and  the  rest  of  Cascade  County,  of  which  the  population  is 
41,146,  Great  Falls  having  28,882. 

HEARINGS  ON  CANNED  FOOD  LABELS 

Following  announcement  was  issued  to  members  of  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association:  A  member 
of  the  counsel’s  staff  has  conferred  at  Washington,  concerning 
a  number  of  food  standards  and  labeling  problems  with  the 
following  results: 

“Canned  cherries — Use  of  ‘Royal  Anne’ — Representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  state  that,  contrary 
to  the  somewhat  general  impression,  the  recently  promulgated 
standard  of  identity  for  canned  cherries  will  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  the  words,  ‘Royal  Anne’.  Labels  may  read,  for  instance, 
‘Light  Sweet  Royal  Anne  Cherries  in  . Syrup.’ 

“  ‘Red  Sour  Cherries’ — Members  will  recall  that  under  the 
standard  which  was  promulgated,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
include  the  word  ‘Sour’  on  labels  for  red  cherries.  That,  oi 
course,  would  be  decidedly  objectionable.  Packers  of  red  cherries 
are  petitioning  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  a  rehearing  on 
the  standard  for  red  cherries. 

“‘Canned  Asparagus’ — There  is  no  indication  that  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  identity  of  canned  asparagus  will  be  promulgated  shortly. 
(Note:  it  has  just  been  issued).  Serious  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Stalks’  on  labels.  It  is  suggested 
that  distributors  continue  to  use  their  present  labels  if  they 
comply  generally  with  the  statute;  and  if  new  labels  are  being 
ordered,  wholesalers  should  carefully  consider  their  needs, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  might  be  unprofitable  to  buy  excessive 
quantities  of  labels.” 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant-  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Little  used  and  rebuilt  canning  machinery.  What 
have  you  to  sell  or  exchange  ?  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Four  modern  Sterling  Heavy  Duty  Dicers, 

A-1  Condition.  Address  Box  A-2417,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Motor  truck  and  warehouse  scales.  Typerecord¬ 
ing  beams.  All  sizes.  Shipped  on  30  days  free  trial.  Sold  with 
5  year  guarantee.  Also  some  good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and 
pay  later  with  your  own  canned  products.  Bonded  Scale  Com¬ 
pany,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  Sprague  Sells  Cutter;  one  Shaker  Washer; 
two  Process  Kettles;  one  iron  cooling  tank;  two  Sprague 
Huskers;  one  sorting  belt,  20  feet  long;  one  traveling  hoist  line 
shafts  and  belting;  fifteen  crates;  two  canning  house  trucks; 
one  can  cleaner.  Address  Box  A-2413,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Selling  at  auction  prices  complete  equipment  of 
large  Mid-West  cannery,  packing  tomato  products,  peas,  beans, 
vegetables,  apple  butter  and  preserves.  Write  or  wire  for  com¬ 
plete  list  with  full  descriptions  and  quotations.  First  Machinery 
Corporation,  East  9th  St.  and  East  River  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Steel  peeling  table  conveyor,  hundred  peeler 
cv  pacity  or  more.  State  what  make,  condition,  cash  price. 
Address  Box  A-2411,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  continuous  beet  scalder;  one  combination 
d.  er  and  strip  cutter;  one  beet  peeler  for  preliminary  peeling; 
0 :!e  beet  peeler  for  final  peeling;  one  Universal  Whole  Grain 
(  •'in  cutter;  one  Ayars  or  Hansen  Pea  Filler.  Address  Box 
A  2415,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  late  type  washer  and  water  spinach  blancher. 
ust  be  in  first  class  condition  and  late  type.  State  price  and 
Ci  ndition  in  first  letter.  Fuhremann  Canning  Company,  Appleton, 
Wisconsin. 


Wanted  —  Factory _ 

WANTED — Complete  small  canning  plant  for  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  juices.  Must  be  complete,  in  first  class  condition  and 
of  late  type.  State  location,  lowest  cash  price,  condition  and  full 
specifications  in  first  letter.  Cuba  Export  Company,  295  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Miscellaneous  Accounts 

ACCOUNT  WANTED — Chicago  canned  foods  broker  calling 
on  jobbers  wishes  to  represent  canner  and  field  broker.  Address 
Box  B-2416,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED — Fifteen  years’ experience  with  quality 
peas  from  field  to  finished  product.  Thoroughly  familiar  with 
field  work,  viners,  processing,  machinery.  Good  references. 
Harry  C.  Kelly,  Box  674,  Friday  Harbor,  Washington. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


The  Cannins  Trade 
so  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


T]H[]e  lUKrmnEiDi  Westm/nster. Met. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

E*  Maximum  Cooking  Capacity 
with  Minimum  Cooking  Cost 
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9  The  cookins  department  is  the  final  "bottleneck"  of  the  production  line.  Faster 
cooking  means  greater  plant  output  per  day,  and  that  means  reduced  unit  cost  of 
production.  Faster  cooking  enhances  quality— it  obviates  scorching  and  retains  the 
desirable  natural  color.  These  reasons  make  the  choice  of  Kook-More  Koils  tre¬ 
mendously  important.  Kook-More  Koils  evaporate  about  20  per  cent  faster  than  any 
other  available  coil,  with  about  20  per  cent  average,  less  steam  pressure.  The  sup¬ 
eriority  is  a  result  of  better  design  and  greater  heating  or  radiation  surface.  When 
operating,  Kook-More  Koils  are  fill- 
_  ed  constantly  with  live  steam.  Kook- 

More's  divided  header  permits  con- 
^  densate  to  be  eliminated  at  the  end 
'  of  one  round.  There  is  no  other  coil  1 

like  the  Kook-More  either  in  design  £ 
or  performance.  • 

Indiana  Standard  Pulper. 

/  Same  design  made  In 

Junior  and  Colossal 
models. 

’  INDIANA  PULPERS 

.  t  and  finishers 


Indiana  E-Z-Adiust 
Pulper — two  models 


COMPLETE  COOKING  UNITS 
OR  COILS  ONLY 


•  Kook-More  Koils  are  available  lor  installation 
in  tanksyou  alreadyhave.  Theyare  made  in  3"  tube 
size  only,  and  in  27",  42",  and  60"  diameters. 
These  sizes  permit  the  nesting  oF  coils  when  ad¬ 
ditional  heating  capacity  is  required  For  500-gal¬ 
lon  or  1,000-gallon  tanks.  Coils  maybe  had  in 
copper,  nickel  or  stainless  steel. 


Kook.More  Koils  do  not 
char  wood  bottom  tanks. 


Complete  Kook-More  Units  are  supplied  with 
choice  oF  stainless  steel  enamel-lined  steel  or 
Red  Heart  Cypress  tanks.  Langsenkamp  Stainless 
Steel  Tanks  equipped  with  Kook-More  Koils 
aFFord  the  most  eFFicient  cooking  units  you  can  buy. 
The  Langsenkamp  3- Way  Valve  is  standard  equip¬ 
ment  For  complete  Kook-More  cooking  units. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 


'Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant 


Patented 


HAYNIE  HOT-WATER  TOMATO  SCALDER 


The  most  practical  Hot  ^ 

Water  Scalder  on  the  I 

market.  Controls  lensth 
of  scalding  time  of  toma- 
toes  depending  upon  the  I  \ 

Increases  yield  saves  steam. 

A.  K  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.  robins  chemical 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  PROPORTIONER 

For  treating  sewage  waste  watei — 

Manufacturert  of  Canning  Eauipment  Will  operate  on  one  or  more 

kinds  oF  chemicals 


INSURE  YOUR 

ANTICIPATED 

PROFITS! 

Do  you  know  how  little  it  costs  to 
INSURE  YOUR  1940  EARNINGS 
against  loss  by  fire  or  wind? 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

A  Market  Editorial 

Canners  Report  Business  Excellent — More  and  More  Items  “Out”  in 
This  Section — A  Glance  at  the  Prices — A  Salesman’s  Life  is  Not  a 
Happy  One — How  Export  is  Crowing. 

THE  MARKET — “For  the  past  ten  weeks  business  has  been 
excellent,”  says  Chas.  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  New  Freedom,  Pa., 
well  known  canners  and  continues,  “We  will  be  completely  sold 
out  before  the  new  pack.  Future  business  is  starting  to  come 
in  very  nicely.”  And  at  the  head  of  this  bulletin  to  their  brokers 
and  customers,  they  said:  “Please  read  this  list  carefully. 
There  are  three  new  items  added,  12  price  changes  and  9  items 
taken  off  because  of  being  sold  out.”  That  is  a  pretty  good 
commentary  upon  the  present  condition  of  business — in  this 
line,  canned  foods.  They  are  aggressive  merchandisers,  it  is 
true,  but  all  others  of  the  kind  are  finding  similar  results.  Our 
week’s  gleanings  from  all  sources,  personal  and  otherwise, 
bear  out  this  same  condition.  In  fact,  it  never  seems  hard  to 
get  the  low-down  on  conditions  among  the  canners  everywhere — 
they  vary,  of  course,  some  doleful  and  others  highly  optimistic — 
but  when  it  comes  to  getting  the  exact  prices  at  which  canners 
are  selling  (and  this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  as  counter¬ 
acting  the  rumor  prices  always  going  the  rounds  of  the  market) 
there  is  just  no  co-operation  worthy  the  name.  Most  canners 
seem  to  want  as  quotations  only  the  high  of  the  market,  and 
most,  too,  want  prices  on  the  higher  qualities  only.  All  the 
kicks  come,  as  a  rule,  against  the  low  prices  quoted  on  standards. 
Exceptions  hold  here,  too,  as  you  noted  in  last  week’s  Review. 

So  as  a  matter  of  prices,  let’s  see  how  the  above  quoted  canner 
quotes:  Fancy  W.  K.  Bantam  corn  2s,  92 cents;  ditto  W.  K. 
shoepeg  2s  90  cents;  presumably  they  are  sold  out  of  other 
grades  and  styles  of  corn,  as  are  most  canners  in  this  section. 

Extra  sifted  2  sieve  peas  2s,  $1.22% ;  Early  June  peas,  2s 
92%  cents;  Sifted  sweet  peas,  3  sieve  2s  $1.10;  Giant  sweet 
peas,  5  sieve,  2s  $1.07%.  The  pea  line  is  also  very  low. 

Fancy  cut  stringless  beans,  2s,  80  cents;  standards  2s, 
(57%  cents. 

Tiny  green  baby  limas  2s  $1.52% ;  Fresh  baby  limas,  2s 
92%  cents. 

Top  extra  standard  tomatoes,  with  salt:  303s,  65  cents;  2s, 
■"5  cents;  2%s,  97%  cents;  10s,  $3.50.  Top  standards:  2s,  70 
ents;  2%,  92%  cents;  10s,  $3.25. 

A  few  cases  (16)  of  Fancy  sliced  beets,  10s,  are  offered  at 
4.25. 

The  brokers  giving  real  service  to  canners  whom  they  really 
epresent,  and  the  salesmen  of  canners  attempting  to  sell  direct, 
■lust  find  it  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  on  the  desks 
■f  practically  every  buyer  the  lists  of  the  Bargain  Brokers, 
luoting  their  always  low  prices  either  from  offerings  of  unin- 
ormed  canners,  or  as  “come-ons”  to  induce  offers  to  buy,  from 
he  buyers.  Of  course,  these  buyers  use  these  lists  to  block  any 
ffort  to  get  a  fair  price,  or  to  sell  the  real  quality  of  their 
fferings.  It  must  be  utterly  discouraging,  yet  it  is  the  canners 
vho  support  this  market-killing  service,  and  then  wonder  why 
hey  can’t  get  a  price  above  cost  for  their  goods.  And  there  is 
aany  a  case  of  far  above  standard  quality  delivered  at  these 
)argain  prices  for  standards.  Other  canners,  who  try  to  hold 
'or  a  fair  price,  wilt  all  over  and  let  the  goods  go  when  an 
;rder  at  the  bargain  rate  is  offered.  The  excuse  is  they  need 
noney.  At  times  that  must  be  true,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 


we  feel  that  it  is  merely  a  lack  of  backbone  to  stick  out  for  the 
prices  asked.  And  without  that  how  can  market  prices  be 
raised  to  their  proper  level?  The  canned  tomato  market  could 
not  be  where  it  is  if  the  canners  did  not  let  their  goods  go  at 
the  prices.  They  are  worth  much  higher  prices ;  but  the  canners 
will  first  have  to  demand,  and  insist  upon  such  prices. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking  about  export  business 
in  canned  foods — ^war  orders  they  are  termed,  but  in  effect  they 
could  be  foods  for  the  starving  non-combatants,  and  practically 
all  of  Europe  is  now  in  that  condition.  We  have  in  front  of  us 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
with  exports  of  canned  foods  for  January,  just  come  to  hand. 

It  all  makes  an  interesting  study,  but  here  are  a  few  figures: 
Asparagus,  one  of  the  best  liked  canned  foods,  apparently,  as 
its  export  totals  are  always  good,  to  the  United  Kingdom  27,479 
lbs.;  to  the  same  country.  Baked  beans,  10,843,261  lbs.;  canned 
corn,  185,550  lbs.;  soups  2,474,144  lbs.;  tomatoes,  2,158,900  lbs.; 
tomato  paste  and  puree,  1,127,210  lbs. 

Among  fruits  shipped  to  the  same  country.  United  Kingdom, 
in  January,  we  find:  grapefruit,  6,206,746  lbs.;  apples  and  apple 
sauce,  320,034  lbs.;  apricots,  954,362  lbs.;  peaches,  4,543,070 
lbs.;  pears,  1,830,361  lbs.;  fruit  salads  and  fruit  cocktails, 
2,227,566  lbs.;  all  of  this  is  canned  foods. 

Thus  in  your  home  market  you  have  a  good  volume  of  trade 
passing  every  day,  at  firm  prices  with  all  the  tendency  upwards, 
and  higher  prices  will  soon  appear,  from  their  own  weight,  by 
which  we  mean  because  the  supplies  are  running  down  so  rapidly 
that  higher  prices  will  force  themselves,  rather  than  from  any 
help  rendered  by  the  canners,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  inter¬ 
ested.  And  there  is  an  export  developing  that  can  only  hasten 
the  disappearance  of  the  spot  goods,  and  long  before  new  packs 
can  replenish  them.  All  of  which  ought  to  make  for  a  very 
firm  condition  of  the  canned  foods  market.  But  we  would  not 
advise  any  canner  figuring  war  orders  into  his  1940  acreage 
contracting,  in  anticipation  of  war  export  business.  Keep  away 
from  that. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Speculation  in  Canned  Tomatoes — Better  Grades  of  Beans  Disappear¬ 
ing — New  York  State  Peas  Light — Corn  Moving — Canners  Paying 
More  on  Pea  Contracts — Spinach  Withdrawn — Grapefruit  Juice 
Prices  Easier — Fruits  Quiet  But  Firm — Salmon  Rumors. 

New  York,  March  14,  1940. 

THE  WEEK — The  strong  position  of  the  canned  food  market 
currently  is  reflected  in  the  rate  of  disappearance  for  unsold 
canners’  supplies.  It  is  the  understanding  of  the  trade  that 
spot  stocks  of  spinach  have  been  exhausted  excepting  a  “remnant 
lot”  of  No.  lO’s,  offered  at  a  high  Baltimore  basis.  The  buying 
spurt  that  has  been  under  way  in  tomatoes  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night  or  so  continues,  and  speculative  interests  are  active  in 
this  canned  vegetable  along  with  some  of  the  large  chain 
organizations. 

When  tomatoes  are  given  attention  of  this  sort  in  the  domestic 
distributor  field,  along  with  a  good  export  demand,  they  merit 
the  closest  watching.  Orders  for  forward  delivery  of  tomatoes 
also  are  accumulating  in  hands  of  Tri-State  packers  and  their 
representatives. 
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Tri-States  stocks  of  the  better  grades  of  stringless  beans  are 
also  being  cleaned  up  in  good  fashion  and  certain  sizes  are 
exhausted. 

New  York  State  stocks  of  peas  in  No.  10  containers  are  vir¬ 
tually  gone  by  now  and  the  Alaska’s  2’s  are  none  too  plentiful. 
And  the  movement  of  New  York  canned  foods  recently  has  not 
been  especially  active. 

TOMATOES — The  Tri-States  area,  depended  upon  for  supplies 
of  canned  tomatoes  during  the  winter  pre-crop  period  of  con¬ 
sumption,  continues  in  a  strong  and  advancing  position.  No.  2 
standards  are  named  at  65  cents  to  67%  cents  per  dozen, 
Maryland-Delaware  plants,  the  2%’s  at  90  cents;  No.  3’s  at 
$1.00,  and  No.  lO’s  at  $2.70,  same  basis.  The  I’s  are  probably 
between  44  cents  and  45  cents.  The  amount  taken  by  specula¬ 
tive  buyers,  chains  and  supers  over  the  past  week  or  two  has 
probably  been  extensive  as  remaining  unsold  supplies  show  a 
good-sized  reduction.  Some  sellers  contend  that  No.  10  sizes 
have  not  shared  the  strength  of  the  smaller  tomato  containers 
in  which  both  spot  and  forward  purchases  have  been  large. 
Prices  for  California  tomatoes  have  eased  recently,  accprding 
to  New  York  representatives,  through  whom  business  is  said 
to  have  been  solicited  at  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  standard  2%’s 
f.  o.  b.  Coast.  In  a  situation  like  the  present  California  offers 
probably  will  not  make  any  serious  competition. 

CORN — Both  the  whole  grain  and  cream  style  varieties  have 
moved  in  better  volume  although  probably  not  sharing  the 
activity  of  tomatoes  and  some  other  vegetables.  It  cannot  be 
confirmed,  however,  that  any  large  business  has  passed  under 
listed  prices.  Maine  packers  continue  to  quote  the  cream  style 
Bantam  firmly  at  85  cents,  factory,  a  level  which  has  prevailed 
for  many  months.  The  No.  lO’s  are  scarce  and  held  at  not 
below  $4.30,  factory. 

PEAS — Higher  costs  are  indicated  at  this  date  for  the  1940 
crop  in  mid-west  sections.  One  large  Wisconsin  interest  is  pre¬ 
paring  contracts  for  the  1940  season  which  accords  an  increase 
to  pea  growers  of  2  cents  per  pound,  against  1%  cents  paid 
in  1939,  which  in  the  instance  of  this  one  canner  will  mean 
$3,200  more  in  payments  to  farmers  over  last  season.  No 
foi’ward  commitments  have  been  made  in  new  pack  peas  in 
the  Tri-States  for  late  May  or  early  June  delivery  although 
more  interest  is  shown.  No.  10  sizes  are  repoi'ted  difficult  to 
locate  in  first  hands.  Spot  peas  generally  are  becoming  scarce. 

SPINACH — At  a  time  when  eastern  distributors  had  counted 
on  West  Coast  offerings  to  make  up  supply  deficits  in  spinach 
the  news  is  received  from  California  that  the  crop  soon  to  be 
packed  there  had  been  injured  by  recent  flood  and  rain.  The 
Coast  packers  as  a  result  have  withdrawn.  The  general  opening 
price  was  95  cents  for  2%  tins,  and  $3.10  for  No.  lO’s,  f.  o.  b. 
West  Coast.  One  packer  naming  these  prices  adjusted  quota¬ 
tions  later  to  $1.00  and  $3.25,  respectively.  It  is  figured  in  the 
trade  here  that  new  pack  Tri-States  spinach  will  not  make  its 
appearance  in  Baltimore  until  around  the  latter  two  weeks  in 
April  (some  say  mid-April). 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  buying  is  steady  and  all  stan¬ 
dard  supplies  are  held  firmly.  Supplies  are  either  greatly 
reduced  or  exhausted  in  four  and  three-sieve  grades.  No.  2  sizes, 
and  uniformly  cleaned  up  in  the  instance  of  all  grades  in  10 
tins.  Offerings  from  the  Peninsula  were  made  this  week  at 
65  cents,  factory,  for  the  cut  2’s,  but  67%  cents  is  more  general, 
and  at  $3.25  for  the  lO’s. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — Prices  for  Florida  grapefruit 
juice  are  understood  to  have  been  adjusted  to  a  better  competi¬ 
tive  basis  with  the  Texas  article  in  the  instance  of  the  No.  2 
sizes,  although  the  46-ounce  container  is  still  above  the  Texas 
basis.  Unsweetened  Florida  juice  is  priced  at  55  cents,  but 
stronger  selling  interests  are  demanding  57%  cents  and  60  cents 
for  sweetened.  The  segment  market  remains  a  strong  affair  in 
Florida  in  view  of  the  much  reduced  supply  of  suitable  fruit. 
No  offers  are  heard  below  97%  cents,  Tampa. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  New  York 
packs  of  applesauce  are  firm  at  65  cents  to  67%  cents  as  mini¬ 


mum  quotations,  factory,  for  No.  2’s,  with  the  better  known 
brands  commanding  higher  levels.  California  fruits  in  general 
appear  steadier,  including  cling  peaches  which  recently  wMt- 
nessed  some  tax-selling.  R.  S.  P.  cherries  remain  firm,  reflect¬ 
ing  an  excellent  .statistical  position.  Royal  Annes  on  the  other 
hand  are  reported  to  have  sought  slightly  lower  levels  in 
mid-west  markets.  Bartlett  pears  are  firm  by  comparison  and 
smaller  in  supply. 

SALMON — The  movement  underwent  some  reduction  during 
February  when  only  121,000  cases  were  moved.  Stocks  of  pinks 
were  lowered  about  64,000  cases  to  a  total  of  179,000  cases  as 
of  March  1,  which  is  400,000  cases  less  than  last  year’s  small 
supply.  The  smaller  February  movement  is  not  unusual  con¬ 
sidering  the  necessity  for  timing  shipments  to  meet  Lenten 
demands  in  the  East  during  January,  with  subsequent  curtail¬ 
ment  afterwards.  Pinks  are  said  to  have  sold  at  $1.55,  New 
York,  which  would  be  well  under  a  Coast  replacement  basis,  and 
as  an  isolated  sale  probably  means  nothing  considering  the 
greatly  reduced  supply  in  the  West.  Emphasis  being  placed  in 
certain  New  York  quarters  on  this  sale  is  having  no  effect 
marketwise. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  ^Illinois’’ 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Business  Excellent — Ohio  Upsets  the  Tomato  Market — But  Few 
Future  Pea  Offerings — Pea  Volume  Holds — Corn  Shows  Nervous¬ 
ness — Better  Grade  Beans  Strong — Spinach  in  Record  Clean-Up — 
Some  More  Life  in  Fruits — 100  Buyers  Better  Than  One. 

Chicago,  March  14,  1940. 

GENERAL  MARKET — Everyone  you  contact  seems  encour¬ 
aged  over  the  movement  of  foods  in  general.  Consumption 
seems  to  be  going  along  at  a  satisfactory  rate.  Our  chain 
stores  all  report  increased  volume  of  business  and  the  wholesale 
grocer  does  not  file  any  complaint  except  too  much  cut-throat 
selling. 

TOMATOES — The  local  market  has  been  disturbed  by  No.  2 
tin  standard  Ohio  tomatoes  being  offered  at  62%  cents,  delivered. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  there  was  a  “string”  attached  to  this 
lot — meaning  that  the  quality  or  the  condition  of  the  tins  wasn’t 
just  up  to  par.  This  rather  low  price,  plus  the  selling  by  chains 
of  four  cans  for  22  cents,  has  kept  the  market  from  recording 
a  more  favorable  tone.  Most  canners  in  Indiana  are  holding 


firm  at: 

No.  2  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . $  .65  factory 

No.  2%  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes . 85  factory 

No.  10  Standard  Indiana  Tomatoes .  2.65  factory 


PEAS — Future  Wisconsin  prices  have  been  named  by  a  fev 
canners,  but  the  large  majority  are  holding  back,  taking  tlv 
position  that  future  prices  at  this  time  would  interfere  with 
the  cleaning  up  of  their  spots  and  that  the  trade  as  a  whoh? 
are  actually  not  interested  in  futures  anyway. 

Oregon  and  Washington  canners  have  quoted  futures  in  thi 
market  with  some  business  having  been  recorded.  Indian; 
canners  have  sold  No.  2  standard  early  Junes  at  75  cent^, 
factory,  for  shipment  immediately  when  packed. 

The  movement  in  spots  holds  up  in  goodly  volume.  Thei'' 
is  trading  going  on  every  day  with  a  few  concessions  being  madi. 
to  clean  up  broken  lots.  The  lowest  price  standard  pea  . 
87%  cents,  Wisconsin.  No.  10  tins  are  all  but  cleaned  up  an  I 
entirely  so  on  certain  numbers. 

CORN — There  is  still  a  nervous  fringe  to  the  market,  sonv* 
canners  being  anxious  to  unload  a  portion  of  their  holdings. 
In  the  main,  the  market  is  quoted  at: 
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No.  2  Std.  Evergreen . $  .65  Ohio 

No.  2  Std.  Evergreen . 65  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Std.  W.  K.  Evergreen . 75  Wisconsin 

No.  2  Fancy  W.  K.  Bantam . 85  Wisconsin 


GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  better  grades  have  moved 
in  an  encouraging  manner.  Prices  on  these  have  held  up  well. 
The  only  concern  is  on  standards,  with  two  or  three  canners  in 
Wisconsin  becoming  somewhat  anxious  and  selling  standards 
at  6714  cents  to  70  cents,  factory. 

No.  10  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  have  been  wanted  of 
late  with  $3.50  Wisconsin  factory  as  best  available. 

CARROTS — The  market  is  steady  at  7214  cents,  Wisconsin, 
for  No.  2  fancy  diced.  Other  grades,  like  shoestring,  whole,  and 
so  forth,  are  scarce  as  is  also  No.  10  fancy  diced  carrots. 

SPINACH — As  bare  as  Old  Mother  Hubbard’s  cupboard — 
that  is  the  condition  of  the  spinach  market  in  Chicago.  Stocks 
never  were  known  to  be  quite  so  light  among  the  wholesale 
grocers.  All  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  Ozarks  to  start  ship¬ 
ping  and  advices  from  Missouri  and  Arkansas  are  that  packing 
will  start  the  latter  part  of  this  month  or  the  first  of  April. 
The  market  ranges; 

No.  2  Spinach . $  .70  Ozarks 

No.  214  Spinach . 90  Ozarks 

No.  10  Spinach .  3.00  Ozarks 

All  California  canners  have  apparently  withdrawn  due  to 
the  high  waters  and  damage  from  the  flood  conditions. 

ASPARAGUS — A  careful  check-up  among  the  brokers  repre¬ 
senting  asparagus  canners  of  the  Middle  West,  discloses  the 
fact  that  future  prices  have  not  been  named  as  yet.  The 
asparagus  canners  in  these  parts  are  apparently  awaiting 
California’s  opening. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— A  quiet  mar¬ 
ket  has  ruled  of  late.  Chicago  has  received  generous  supplies 
both  from  Florida  and  Texas  and  is  content  to  drift  along  for 
the  time  being.  Quotations  on  juice  from  Texas  range: 

No.  2  Fancy  Unsweetened  Grapefruit  Juice,  5214  cents  to 
5714  cents;  No.  46  oz.  Fancy  Unsweetened  Grapefruit  Juice, 
$1.15  to  $1.30. 

Segments  out  of  Florida  are  quoted  at  from  9714  cents  to 
$1.05  with  but  little  interest  manifested. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Cling  peach  business  is  beginning 
to  show  a  little  more  life — so  said  a  prominent  factor  yesterday. 
Yellow  free  peaches  have  been  featured  by  leading  distributors 
with  apparently  a  steadily  developing  consumer  demand. 

Apricots  are  quoted  stronger  due  to  damage  on  account  of 
rains  during  the  pollinization  period. 

Balance  of  the  line — cocktail,  salads,  plums,  etc.,  routine  in 
call. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Some  interest  has  been  noted  in 
pears,  particularly  No.  214  choice  of  7/9  or  8/10  counts,  but 
these  have  been  most  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  prices  thereon 
rule  from  $1.80  to  $1.90,  Coast. 

Oregon  prunes  have  been  slow  but  some  houses  report  better 
movement  into  distribution. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY  CHAIN  OCTOPUS 
—Reports  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  that  a  House  Ways  and 
Jeans  Subcommittee  has  decided  to  start  public  hearings 
March  27  on  the  Patman  bill  for  a  graduated  tax  on  chain  stores 
from  $50  to  $1,000  each. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  recent 
•iction  of  the  Chain  Octopus,  the  Patman  bill,  now  pending  in 
r’ongress,  would  never  have  reached  public  hearings  at  this 
ession. 

ONE  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
MUYER — Said  a  friend:  “Why  don’t  you  have  a  card  printed 
with  that  slogan  on  and  send  it  to  everyone  in  the  food  business 
nterested  in  the  Independent?  It’s  the  thing  to  do.  Everyone 
is  certainly  against  monopoly.  Drive  home  the  fact  that — 
ONE  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Floods  Destroyed  Some  Acreages  But  Enough  Left — Ended  Fear  of 
Another  Dry  Year — The  Pineapple  Packs — Fruit  Market  Quiet — 
Spinach  Will  Be  Short — Asparagus  Yield  May  Be  Badly  Bunched — 
Pea  Situation — ^To  Regulate  Sardines. 

San  Francisco,  March  14,  1940. 

CROPS — Weather  conditions  during  the  past  two  weeks  have 
favored  growing  crops,  the  heavy  rains  of  lata  February  having 
given  way  to  sunshine  and  higher  temperatures.  Flood  damage, 
while  estimated  at  several  million  dollars,  will  not  seriously 
affect  the  output  of  any  major  crop.  Some  asparagus  acreage 
is  still  under  water  and  some  spinach  has  been  destroyed,  but 
the  remaining  acreage  is  in  good  shape  and  canners  will  be 
able  to  get  about  all  they  desire  to  handle,  unless  there  is 
another  deluge.  Some  orchards  are  inundated  and  some  damage 
was  done  to  apricots,  cherries  and  almonds,  which  came  into 
bloom  unusually  early,  but  good  crops  of  fruits  are  expected, 
unless  there  are  killing  frosts.  The  heavy  rains  did  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amout  of  good,  in  addition  to  damage,  since  another 
dry  year  had  been  in  prospect.  Contrary  to  the  general  belief, 
snowfall  in  the  mountains  is  light  and  the  runoff  for  summer 
irrigation  may  be  less  than  normal. 

PINEAPPLE  PACKS — A  surprise  of  the  week  has  been  the 
making  public  by  the  Pineapple  Producers  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  canned  pineapple  packs  for  the  last  three  years 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Until  now,  the  trade  has  had  to 
rely  on  unofficial  estimates  for  the  figures.  The  pack  for  the 
year  ended  May  31,  1939,  amounted  to  10,521,  047  cases,  against 
12,203,012  cases  the  preceding  year  and  10,922,883  cases  in  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1937.  These  axe  the  first  figures  on  the 
Hawaiian  pack  to  be  released  since  the  co-operative  was  formed, 
and  do  not  include  those  on  pineapple  juice,  which  have  been 
steadily  mounting.  It  is  suggested  that  indications  are  that  the 
pack  for  the  1939-40  year  will  be  around  12,000,000  cases,  as 
shipments  of  pineapple  and  juice  last  year  were  more  than  20.- 
000,000  cases,  against  15,500,000  cases  in  1938.  Juice  shipments 
are  now  running  around  8,000,000  cases  a  year,  a  sizeable  output 
for  what  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  by-product. 

FRUITS — Our  California  canned  fruit  market  continues  on 
the  quiet  side,  with  most  lines  fairly  fiimily  held.  Buyers  are 
finding  it  possible  to  pick  up  some  lots  of  peaches  at  a  little 
less  than  published  lists,  but  general  quotations  remain 
unchanged.  Pears  are  the  strongest  of  the  fruit  lines,  with 
apricots  likewise  on  the  firm  side.  Both  growers  and  canners 
concede  that  the  outlook  is  for  a  lighter  apricot  crop  than  last 
year,  but  thei-e  will  doubtless  be  ample  to  meet  canning  needs. 
Prices  are  quite  another  thing,  however. 

SPINACH — It  is  now  quite  generally  realized  that  the  pack 
of  spinach  must  prove  well  below  expectations  based  on  the 
increased  acreage  planted  this  year.  On  light  lands  the  crop 
is  in  splendid  shape,  but  on  heavier  lands  leaves  are  turning 
yellow.  Several  hundred  acres  have  been  flooded  and  others 
washed  out.  Spot  spinach  is  quoted  at  the  same  prices  that 
have  ruled  for  weeks,  but  reports  have  been  made  of  small  sales 
of  No.  21^4 ’s  at  $1.15.  This  is  about  20  cents  a  dozen  higher 
than  some  are  asking  for  early  shipments  of  new  pack.  Spot 
stocks  are  light,  with  some  sizes  unavailable. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  fields  are  drying  out  rapidly  and 
shipments  to  the  fresh  mai’ket  are  picking  up,  after  a  decided 
let-down  during  the  flood  period.  Some  fields  ar-e  still  too  wet 
to  permit  harvesting  and  canners  anticipate  that  when  the  time 
comes  for  them  to  get  into  action,  grass  will  come  on  with  an 
almost  unprecendented  i-ush.  Stocks  of  asparagus  in  the  No.  1 
square  container  are  in  exceedingly  small  supply  here,  with  only 
the  Mammoth  grade  available.  In  All-Green,  medium  seems  to 
be  entirely  sold  out  in  both  the  No.  2  tall  and  picnic  sizes. 
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PEAS — Some  business  has  been  booked  in  this  market  on  new 
pack  Pacific  Northwest  peas  at  the  low  prices  put  out  by  sev¬ 
eral  canners  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  this  has  not  been  as  heavy 
as  the  business  booked  in  other  distributing  centers.  Most 
interests  seem  to  have  come  to  the  realization  that  these  prices 
were  too  low,  as  most  of  the  quotations  have  been  withdrawn, 
particularly  those  of  Washington  packers.  Spot  peas  seem  to 
be  getting  in  quite  a  good  position,  with  stocks  much  lower  than 
they  were  last  year  and  the  year  before  at  a  corresponding  date. 
Quite  a  few  of  the  orders  now  being  sent  in  are  being  but 
partly  filled. 

FISH — Canners,  fishermen  and  representatives  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fish  and  Game  Commission  met  at  Monterey  during  the 
week  to  discuss  problems  vital  to  the  sardine  industry.  Canners 
and  fishermen  were  on  hand  from  San  Pedro,  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey  to  go  into  the  policy  to  be  followed  when  the  packing 
season  opens  next  fall.  Boat  owners  urged  the  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  to  give  canners  indication  of  the  size  of  reduc¬ 
tion  allotments  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that  pre-season 
plans  might  be  made.  It  was  promised  that  allotment  features 
would  be  released  in  June.  Both  canners  and  fishermen  went 
on  record  as  supporting  continuation  of  the  State’s  policy  of 
issuing  permits  to  control  sardine  catches  each  season. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

The  Azalea  Trail — Even  Frozen  Shrimp  Holdings  Very  Low — No 
Shrimp  Canning — No  Lower  Prices  Expected — Oyster  Quality  Fine. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  14,  1940. 

AZALEA  TRAIL — The  Azalea  Trail  opens  in  Mobile  on 
Sunday,  March  18,  and  lasts  two  weeks.  This  is  an  annual 
affair  in  Mobile  and  it  brings  visitors  here  from  all  over  the 
country  to  see  the  beautiful  array  of  Azaleas  and  Camelias  in 
bloom  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  severe  cold  weather  we  had  will  retard  the  blossoming  of 
the  plants,  but  with  a  little  fair  weather  now,  the  blossoms  will 
pop  open. 

Azaleas  and  Camelias  have  been  grown  in  this  city  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  but  it  is  just  in  the  last  twenty  years 
that  they  have  been  extensively  grown,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
ten  years  that  they  have  assumed  national  importance  and 
drawn  visitors  to  this  city. 

The  Bellingrath  Gardens,  which  are  probably  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  in  the  world  are  located  here  and  it  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  lovers  of  flowers  and  shrubbery  to  visit  them.  There 
are  other  smaller  gardens  and  the  Azalea  Trail  carries  visitors 
to  the  best  of  them  in  the  route  throughout  the  city,  and  suburbs. 

The  Azalea  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  bearing  white,  crimson, 
pink  and  rose  flowers,  resembling  the  cherry  or  peach  blossom, 
but  much  larger. 

The  Camelia  is  a  shrub  with  evei’green  leaves  and  red  or 
white  double  rose-like  flower  the  size  of  a  rose. 

The  readers  of  the  above  may  wonder  what  this  has  to  do 
with  canning,  yet  it  plays  more  of  an  important  part  than  it 
appears  on  the  surface.  Because  the  Azalea  Trail  brings  to 
the  city  many  persons  that  eat  our  native  fish,  oyster,  shrimp 
and  crab  for  the  first  time,  and  if  they  like  them,  they  will 
invariably  eat  canned  sea  foods  when  they  go  back  home. 

SHRIMP — Fresh  shrimp  are  very  scarce  and  high  in  price 
in  this  section,  therefore,  the  trade  is  using  frozen  shrimp  almost 
exclusively  and  the  stock  of  these  has  been  reduced  considerably 
and  thus  boosted  the  price  of  frozen  shrimp  15  to  25  per  cent. 

No  canning  of  shrimp  is  taking  place  and  the  movement  of 
canned  shrimp  is  not  very  active,  due  to  the  smaller  canneries 
having  pretty  well  sold  out  of  shrimp  and  the  large  factories 


have  advanced  the  price  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen,  which  seems  to 
affect  the  sale  at  present. 

Buyers  made  purchases  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.20  for  No.  1  medium,  and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large,  but  when 
the  price  went  up  buyers  have  been  holding  back. 

It  is  almost  a  certainty  that  shrimp  will  not  go  any  lower  than 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  small,  etc.,  for  the  next  three  months, 
therefore,  they  are  an  excellent  buy  at  these  prices. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  is  still  going  on  and  the 
oysters  are  in  the  best  of  shape,  being  plump  and  fat,  which  is 
most  desirable,  because  the  shrinkage  of  fat  oysters  in  cooking 
for  the  cans  is  much  less  than  poor  oysters.  For  this  reason, 
oysters  are  canned  only  when  they  are  fat  and  the  weather  is 
cold,  in  order  that  the  oysters  will  keep  in  the  boats  long  enough 
to  be  transported  from  the  oyster  reefs  to  the  canneries,  as 
oysters  will  not  keep  long  out  of  water  in  hot  weather. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce, 
and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

CONTROL  OF  EXTERNAL  CORROSION  OF  CANS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

In  the  construction  of  warehouses,  such  points  as  construction 
material,  floor  space,  floor  level,  insulation,  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion  should  all  be  carefully  considered  in  their  relation  to  the 
suitable  control  of  atmospheric  conditions  for  the  prevention  of 
sweating. 

Canned  foods  from  warehouses  that  are  cold,  frequently  sjveat 
during  the  shipment.  Canned  foods  may  be  chilled  in  transit. 
If  the  ultimate  destination  is  in  a  warm  humid  climate,  sweating 
may  occur.  The  use  of  insulated  trucks  or  freight  cars  will 
effectively  guard  against  this  possibility.  Cans  may  be  warmed 
prior  to  shipment  by  the  use  of  hot  air  blasts  during  labeling. 

Burst  Cans 

A  certain  loss  is  sustained  every  year  by  canners  as  a  result 
of  damage  from  burst  cans.  Such  damage  can  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  if  the  surrounding  cans  are  promptly  cleaned  and 
dried.  Generally,  any  material  leaking  from  cans  is  quite  corro¬ 
sive  to  tin  plate  since  it  usually  consists  of  fruit  acids  or  salt 
brines.  Sugar  solutions  will  retain  moisture  and,  therefore, 
are  an  aid  to  rusting.  When  cans  are  leaking,  damage  to  other 
cans  will  spread  rapidly  due  to  the  rapid  corrosion  which  takes 
place  in  the  presence  of  air.  For  example,  one  burst  can  may 
completely  ruin  a  large  block  of  merchandise  by  attacking  other 
cans  from  the  outside.  When  air  is  admitted  to  the  product 
these  cans  will  either  burst  or  rust  open,  spilling  more  acid 
and  sugar  on  more  cans,  etc.,  until  in  time  the  entire  stack  is 
demolished. 

Stacking  in  small  piles  to  permit  frequent  inspection,  togethei- 
with  prompt  reconditioning  will  save  considerable  loss. 

Other  causes  of  cori-osion  in  warehouses  may  include  leaky 
roofs,  broken  windows,  low  floor  levels,  and  unsuitable  label 
adhesive^. 

In  summing  up  this  discussion  of  control  of  external  cor¬ 
rosion  of  tin  cans  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  to  successfully  combut 
corrosion  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  the  cause  and  the  i 
extend  all  efforts  toward  its  elimination.  All  types  of  corrosio ' 
described  in  this  paper  have  been  investigated  many  times  an 
methods  for  prevention  or  elimination  have  been  prove  i 
successful  in  practice. 


TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY 


FOR  SALE — Sundry  used  canning  machinery  including  con; 
plete  corn  canning  line.  Address  E.  B.  Gill  Canning  Co.,  Inc , 
Central  Lake,  Michigan. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 
The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotetions  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eiastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . - 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ra  cans . 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

Large,  No,  2..- . . 

2.40 

i60 

2.36 

2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . - 

2.40 

2.46 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28... - - 

2.0(1 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  iO/60,  2s..- . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  28 . - 

1.65 

1.66 

1.76 

. . 

7.60 

7.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . - 

1.00 

. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

4.75 

5.00 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.... _ 

.70 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.75 

.67% 

.76 

.75 

.80 

No.  10  . . .  — 

3.50 

3.25 

3.75 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.45 

1.50 

1.00 

1.36 

No.  10  . — _ 

5.00 

5..50 

4.85 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . . 

5.00 

5.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 _ 

.90 

.95 

.96 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.87% 

•77% 

.80 

No.  10  . 

3.75 

4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.77% 

.76 

No.  10  . 

3..50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

. 

No.  10  . . . 

4.75 

5.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

. 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 - 

.67% 

.80 

.70 

.76 

No  10  . 

3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

LIMA  BEANS 

1.45 

1.65 

1.36 

1.60 

1.60 

No,  10  r. .  . . . 

7.25 

7.50 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.25 

1.30 

1.20 

No.  2  Medium  Green -.... — - 

1.26 

1.10 

1.30 

1.26 

1.26 

No.  10  . —...._ . 

4.25 

5.00 

No.  2  Green  &  White — . 

.85 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

No.  10  — . . . 

4.50 

4.75 

No.  2  Freeh  White- . . 

.66 

.80 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

.^.50 

4.00 

Na  2  Soaked . . . 

.60 

.70 

BEETS 

nriioi*,  Nft.  2...  . . 

.80 

1.10 

.86 

1.35 

1.06 

No.  '2%  .  . - 

.95 

1.20 

.90 

1.60 

No  id* . . 

3.25 

4.00 

3.26 

6.00 

.72% 

.65 

■Hin  2%  . . . 

.96 

.70 

. 

No-  id" . . 

2.76 

3.16 

2.76 

3.00 

.67% 

.72% 

No'  9%  '  . 

.72% 

.80  ' 

id*,... . 

3.00 

3.26 

StH  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

.70 

.90 

N^.  9%  ■  . 

1-10 

N/k  id'  . 

3.60 

3.76 

3.36 

.80 

.90 

.70 

.72% 

No.'  10  — . - . - . — 

3.50 

4.50 

3.00 

3.26 

3.60 

CARROTS 


No.  10  . . . 

3.76 

4.50 

S*/i  niceH,  Nn  9  . 

_  .75 

.85 

.76  . 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . . . . 

.  3.60 

4.00 

3.26  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 _  .70  .80 

Poney  No.  2 _ _  .95  1.16 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CORN — WholeKrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2...........-.„„ 

No.  10  _ 

Elx.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

Na  10 _ 

Sboepes,  Fancy  No.  2..« _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.— 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamatyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2....„ . 

No.  10  . . — 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

Na  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 - - - 

No.  10  . . 

BO  MIN  Y 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall - 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  8s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  is.. — .... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  i8.....«.„_ — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets.  28 . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  is . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2a . — 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas.  8s._>. — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2a. — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  is. — 

No.  2  Ehc.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8..._ 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s„... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is......... — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s - - — - 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  is . — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  6s - - 

Na  2  Ungraded . . . 

Soaked,  28 . . . . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Sci^^ . . . . 

lOs  - - - 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  _ 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2............—....—..—— 

No.  2%  - 

No.  io'  -r_'Z!"!ZTI!ZZ!Z!I 
SPINACH 

*^No!  2%TZ-Z!!ZTIZZZ!; 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  T9.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 _ 


Bias  tern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.92% 

1.16 

.90 

1.02%  . 

6.30 

5.60 

4.86 

5.25  . 

.86 

1.00 

•87% 

.05  . 

4.76 

6.00 

4.60 

4.75  . 

.70 

.85  . 

4.00 

. 

.92% 

1.06 

1.07  V. . 

6.26 

6.30 

5.00 

5.50  . 

.86 

1.00 

4.76 

4.50 

.76 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.16 

.97% 

1.00  . 

6.26 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00  . 

.90 

1.06 

4.36 

5.25 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.86 

.96 

.86 

1.00  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

•J-.jii  . 

.76 

.86 

.76 

.00  . 

4.26 

4.60 

3.76 

4.25  . 

.72% 

.77% 

.70 

.85  . 

3.40 

4.00  . 

.85 

1.00 

.86 

.90  . 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60  . 

.72% 

.90 

.76 

.86  . 

4.25 

6.00 

3.95 

4.60  . 

.67% 

.80 

•67% 

.70  . 

4.00 

4.26 

3.65 

4.00  . 

.76 

.86 

.70 

1.10 

2.76 

2.00 

2.36 

. 

.80 

•92% 

4.25 

4.60 

.60 

.80 

3.00 

4.00 

1.35 

1.27% 

1.60 

1.40 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07% 

i.id 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.07% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.02% 

.96 

1.00 

1.06 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

.95 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.16 

1.20 

.85 

•87% 

.90 

.82%  1.00 

•87% 

.90 

.80 

.96 

6.26 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

6.00 

4.26 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

1.60 

1.55 

1.46 

1.60 

1.25 

1.35 

1.45 

1.35 

1.45 

1.05 

1.07% 

1.40 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

.97% 

.95 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

.90 

.96 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.95 

.92% 

.90 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.90 

.86 

.95 

.90 

.90 

.85 

.95 

.86 

.96 

1.00 

.66% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

2.76 

3.00 

2.60 

.60 

.65 

.65 

2.60 

3.25 

.67% 

.90 

.90 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76 

3.26 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.80 

1.00 

.70 

.86 

1.00 

1.15 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90 

3.30 

3.10 

8.30 

.77%  .86 

.90  1.10 

.97%  . 


1.06  1.20 
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JWEET  POTATOES 

{'ey..  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 70 

No.  2%  . 86 

No.  3  . — . —  . 

No.  10  . -  2.76 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  .  1-00 

No.  8  . . - . 

No.  10  .  3-36 

tomatoes 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  •••••" 

No.  2%  .  1-10 

No.  8  . ••••••• 

No.  10  .  3.60 


Eastern 
Low  High 


.80 

.97% 


3.26 


1.07% 


3.76 


1.00 

1.36 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1.. 
No.  2  ... 

No.  2% 

No.  8  ... 

No.  10  . 


.80 

1.17% 


3.00  3.50 


Std.,  No,  1 . . . 45  .47% 

No.  2  .  -65  .70 

No.  2%  . 90  .90 

No.  3  . . . . . .  -95  1.00 

No.  10  .  2.85  3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 42%  .60 

No.  10  .  3.26  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.086 . 40  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

tomato  juice 

No.  1  . -40  . 

No.  808 . 76  .80 

No.  2,  Ull . 90  . 

No.  10  .  2.45  3.00 

turnip  greens 

No.  2  .  -76  . 

No.  2%  .  4  00  . 

No.  10  . 3.36  3.76 


Central 
Low  High 

"76  !!!!"! 

1.00  . 

1.06  1.10 

1.26  1.36 

4.26  Tio 

.46  .47% 

.70  .90 

.90  1.16 

2‘.‘76  3'.60 

.42%  . 

.66  . 

.86  . 

.90  . 

2.65  3.00 

.42%  .46 

3.00  3.26 

.40  .42% 

2.86  3.00 


.80  . 

2.90  3.25 


.70 

.96 

3.26 


.76 

1.00 

3.60 


Canned  Fruits 

apples 

No.  10,  water . . .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.26  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy..„ . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Std. - - 

No.  10  . 


.70  . 

3.60  . 

.65  .72% 

2.85  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . . 

No.  2%,  Choice. . 

No.  2%,  Std . . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water.... 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  _ 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10........ 

R  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

Choice,  No.  2%» . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 


1.40 

1.60 

1.46 

1.60 

7.00 

9.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

4.76 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

C  CAPEFRUrr  SECTIONS 

N  ^*2 

Ko.  6  . . . . . 

t  tAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  ox.  _ _ 

1.).  1 

J  o.  800  _ 

J  >.  2  _ 

OS..,...._ . 

l^o.  6  _ 

t  lOSEBERRIES 

!  d..  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — . 


Florida 


.97%  1.06 
.  2.60 


.82% 


.67%  .62% 

1.30  1.40 


.65 

1.16 


.60 

1.26 


EACHES 

.  C„  Fey.,  No.  2%.. 
Choice,  No.  2%...... 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

Pie.  No.  10 . 

Water.  No.  10 . 


Weet  Coast 
Low  High 

. .  1.20 

. .  1.60 

Solid  Pack 
1.00  1.06 
1.36  _ 

ili  Tse 

.76  _ 

".97% 

srio 

With  puree 
.66  .67% 

.80  .82% 

1.02%  . 

‘siib  'sZ’o 

sZS  3'.4b 
.62%  ....... 

3.00  3.16 

.60  .66 

'"76  "iso 
2.90  3.16 


2.90  3.00 

3"26  sise 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


1.96 

1.80 

1.36 

6.26 

6.00 

4.90 


2.00 

1.86 

1.46 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 


1.00  1.10 


1.36 

6.00 

2.06 

1.96 

1.70 

6.86 

6.46 


1.40 

6.26 

2.16 

2.10 

1.80 

7.00 

6.76 

6.00 


2.30  2.40 

7.66  7.76 

California 


1.86 

6.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.32% 

1.46 

1.22% 

1.26 

4.90 

6.06 

4.40 

4.60 

3.76 

4.00 

3.76 

4.16 

3.26 

8.40 

Bias  tern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

Choice,  No,  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No,  2% _ ... 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water _ _ 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P - 


PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat. . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice.... 
No.  10  in  Syrup., 


1.66  1.90 

iii’so  'liib 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  _ 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - 

46  os _ _ 

No.  10  _ 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Watw,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  _ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 _ 


2.10 

1.86 

1.66 

6i'26 

6.76 

3.60 

4.00 


2.16 

2.00 

1.76 

7.00 

6.60 

6.00 

4.00 

4.16 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 
.80  .80 

.86  _ 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.86  6.60 
6.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 - 

No.  2  _ 

Pres.,  No.  1 . . 

No.  2  _ 

Std.,  Watw,  No.  10. 


.47% 

.67% 

.80 

.96 

1.37% 

2.17% 

3.76 

4.60 

1.46 

1.60 

1.66 

8.76  . 

6.00 

6.00 

1.66 

7.26  7.60 

6.26 

6.60 

6.60 

1.76  _ 

1.40 

1.60 

1.80 

2.00 

2.10 

. 

— 

1 1  i !  1 

iiiZ 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  os.  _ _ 

No.  2,  19  os _ _ 

No.  2,  17  os. _ _ 

LOBSTER 

Flata,  1  lb. . . 

%  lb!  T, - 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  OB...........^ — - 

6  OB.  ...................... 

8  OB. 

10  OB. 

Selects,  6  os.............. 


.70  _ 

1.26  . . 

1.12%  1.26 


3.26 

1.80 

Southern 

Northwest  Selects 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06  i.io 

1.10  1.20 

1.80 

2.10 

1.60  1.66 

. . 

2.20 

2.10  _ 

. . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskaa,  TaU,  No.  1 -  ....... 

Flat,  No.  % -  ....... 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  . 

Flat,  No.  1 -  - 

No.  % - - 

Pink,  TaU,  No.  1 -  - 

Flat,  No.  % - - 

Soekeye  Flat,  No.  l............_—  . 

Chums,  Ts^,  No.  1 — .  . 

Medium,  Bed,  TsJl......— ..........  . 

SHRIMP 

Na  1,  SmaU — . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium.... _ _  1.30 

No.  1,  Large........ - 1.36 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  OU.  Key _  4.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless— 3.36 

%  OU,  Tomato,  Carton——  . 

%  OU,  Carton—— ~ — — —  4.36 

%  Mustard,  KivlaH»»~— — — ~  S'lO 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s -  - 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48'o -  ....... 

TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s— . 

Fey.,  Tel.,  Is,  48*s— . 


2.36 

2.36 

1.72% 

1.90 

2.00 

1.66 

‘lieE 

2.00 

2.10 

1.40 

1.46 

1.80 

1.90 

Southern 
1.16  1.80 
1.20  1.36 

1.26  1.40 


Lia^t  Meat,  Is.. 

% 


6.60 


3.60  4.16 


12.00  12.60 

6.60  6.76 

4.20  4.40 

9.60  10.00 

6.60  6.76 

8.66  3.90 


h 
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Where  To  Buy  Smile  Awhile 

-the  Machinery  and  SuppUes  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that  There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details.  ContTibutiOTlS  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hdunilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  I.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  Md  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


SURE 

Groom:  I’d  walk  a  mile  to  visit  your  mother. 

Bride :  It’s  sweet  of  you  to  say  that,  but  it  won’t  be  necessary. 
She’s  going  to  live  with  us. 

Groom:  Heck!  I’d  rather  walk  a  mile! 


“Look  at  her,  will  you?  Going  around  in  that  skimpy  little 
bathing  suit,  looking  for  her  husband.” 

“What’s  his  name?” 

“Oh,  she  doesn’t  know  yet!” 


Auntie:  Tommy,  won’t  you  have  another  piece  of  shortcake? 
Tommy:  No,  thank  you. 

Auntie:  You  seem  to  be  suffering  from  loss  of  appetite. 
Tommy:  It  ain’t  loss  of  appetite.  What  I’m  sufferin’  from 
is  politeness. 

A  man  wrapped  up  in  himself  makes  a  package  about  the 
size  of  a  pillbox. 

Customer:  I’d  like  to  see  something  nice  in  dainty  lingerie. 
Absent-Minded  Floorwalker:  Who  wouldn’t? 


Old  Colored  Mammy:  Ise  wants  a  ticket  for  Florence. 

Ticket  Agent  (after  ten  minutes  of  weary  thumbing  over  rail¬ 
road  guides):  Where  the  devil  is  Florence? 

Old  Colored  Mammy:  Setting  over  dar  on  the  bench. 


Agent:  Good  morning.  Madam.  I  called  to  collect  on  your 
husband’s  insurance. 

Woman:  Permit  me  to  do  that.  He  just  slid  off  the  roof. 


Customer:  Have  I  the  right  expression? 
Photographer:  Perfectly  natural,  sir. 
Customer:  Then  be  quick.  It  hurts  my  face. 


A  Scotchman  took  a  dozen  clams  with  him  to  the  Turkish  bath 
so  he  could  get  them  steamed  for  nothing. 


Clerk  ( to  proprietor) :  A  customer  wants  to  know  if  the  wool 
shirt  he  bought  will  shrink? 

Proprietor:  Does  it  fit  him? 

Clerk:  No,  it’s  too  big. 

Proprietor:  Then  it  will  shrink. 


Do  you  believe  a  rabbit’s  foot  ever  brought  good  luck? 

You  bet.  My  wife  felt  one  in  my  pocket  and  thought  it  vjs 
a  mouse. 

In  Arizona  on  an  exceptionally  hot  day  a  man  saw  a  coycie 
chasing  a  jackrabbit,  and  they  were  both  walking. 

Did  you  sell  the  pigs? 

I  did. 

What  did  you  get? 

Well,  I  didn’t  get  as  much  as  I  expected  to,  but  I  did  .’t 
expect  to. 

*  * 

Boss:  Why  are  you  so  late  this  morning? 

Woi'ker:  I  got  married,  sir. 

Boss:  Well,  don’t  let  it  happen  again. 


((irch  18,  19^0 
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CANNERS  -  -  - 

lor  as  little  as  a  2^  stamp 

wouldn't  you  like  to  be  able  to  place  your  name,  brands  and  a  list  of 
items  you  pack  on  the  desk  of  the  leading  wholesale  grocers,  chains, 
voluntaries  and  Food  Brokers  throughout  the  country,  and  KEEP  THEM 
THERE  for  the  entire  year  for  that  one  initial  cost?  You  can  do 
it  using  the  "ALMANAC  of  the  Canning  Industry" 


•You  get  your  advertising  right  along  with  all  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  ASSURE  attention — the  Food  Laws,  Labeling  reguirements, 
U.  S.  Grades  (for  guality  determination),  pack  and  crop  statistics,  prices, 
and  other  data  necessary  to  every  live  buyer  and  broker,  and  you  get 

a  full  year  of  advertising  for  the  one  cost. 


•You  get  a  classified  listing  in  "Where  to  Buy  Canned  Foods".  This 
shows  your  name,  location,  the  items  you  pack  and  the  page  number  of 
your  advertisement  for  reference.  At  $100  per  page  ($60  per  half  page) 
this  full  year  of  advertising  costs  about  2c.  per  Almanac  (4500).  Use 
this  economical  means  to  help  your  sales  in  1940.  Make  buyers  know 
you  better  and  keep  them  ever  mindful  of  what  you  offer.  Order  space 
at  once  to  assure  a  good  location.  Ready  about  March  30th. 


Since  1916 — annually  compiled  and  published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE  20  S.  GAY  STREET  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


•  Machinery  and  suppylmen — Since  our  business  is  to  serve  canners,  the  ALMANAC 
is  published  primarily  for  their  information.  Each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
receives  the  Almanac.  Many  buy  extra  copies.  It  affords  you  the  opportunity  and 
economy  of  a  full  year  of  advertising  to  canners  for  the  one  initial  cost.  "Where  to 
Buy  Machinery  and  Supplies"  listing  is  available  to  advertisers  only. 


^  9>4e 

VHRD5TICK 


PRICE 


4-  X  V 


'■  QUALITY  &  FIELD  PERFORMANCE 

joAe,  onlif.  poAAiblsL 

BY  THE  USE  OF  PURE,  PEDI8REEU,  TRIEB  SEEUS,  RLWRYS 
AT  H  I  6  H  E  R  PRICES,  A  N  B  B  E  S  E  R  Y  E  B  I  Y  SB! 

THE  YARB-STICK  BF  PRICE  SHOULD  BE  AND  [$-FINE  QUALITY. 

••aimi  JsM' 
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